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New Royal Infirmary, Manchester. 


HE designs sub- 
mitted in 
petition for this 
important building 


com- 


have been on view 
at the Town Hall. 
Manchester, for the 








| last week, and form 





a very interesting 
ind instructive exhibition. The compe- 
tition Was limited to twelve architects, 
hosen by the Board from those who 


nade application in answer to an adver- 
ement in April last. 


tr th 
ti 


The instructions 
ie competing architects were issued 
t the end of July, and five months were 
owed for the preparation of the 
esigns, The conditions of the compe- 
been fair and 
reasonable, the name of the assessor 
Mr. John J. Burnet, A.RS.A.. 
.RLB.A.) being stated, and an under- 
taking being given that 


tition appear to have 


‘unless some 
isuperable obstacle prevents,” the author 
i the design placed first by the assessor 
will be appointed architect for the 
hospital, Kach architect submitting a 

sign in accordance with the conditions 

‘ promised a fee of one hundred guineas 

We are glad 
to hote this expression, as it shows that 
‘te members of the Board had some 
idea of the enormous labour involved 
'n the preparation of a design for a 
building of this magnitude ; many people 
‘em to think that architectural drawings 
ate produced as quickly as mushrooms, 
“ would refuse to believe anv one 
Who said that the drawings submitted 

nN this competition, for example, had 


Low ards his expenses,” 


dl 


‘ost the authors months of hard work | 
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Royal Commission on London Locomotiou 
in addition to an expenditure in hard cash 
ot two or three thous ind } nds, The 


thanks of the competitors in this « 
are due to the Board and their assesso: 
for restricting the number of drawings 
and for adopting a scale of 16 it. to an 
in¢ h for the plans, elevations and sections, 
but even under these conditions the 
labour involved has been enormous, 
The problem was to provi le accommo- 
dation in the wards for 504 beds, and 
for future extension to a total of 600 
beds. The wards were to be arranged in 
two main sections, medical and surgical, 
and in a number of smaller sections, the 
medical section being divided into four 
“staff units.’ each with twenty-five 
male and twenty female beds, under the 
charge of one physician and his assistant, 
and the surgical section into the same 
number of units, each with thirty-five 
male. and twenty-three female beds, under 
the charge of one surgeon ind an assistant 


surgeon. In addition to the two principal 
wards. three or four small wards were 


required in each unit, together with the 


usual conveniences, kitchen cistern- 
rooms. etc. These eight staff units 


account for 412 beds. The gvneco- 
logical department, and the eve, ear 
and skin departments constitute two 
other units, with a total of fifty-four beds. 
The remaining thirty-eight beds are 
devoted to burns, 


isolation, or sceptic cases, and ca ualties. 


“ 
venereal aiseases, 


Six operating theatres, with all the neces- 
sary subsidiary rooms, were required 
in ‘connexion with six of the units. 
The out-patients’ department for 400 
patients, the pharmacy, the in-patients 
waiting rooms, the electrical and bath 
department, the pathological and post 


mortem department, and the teaching 
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de} artgnent added to the complexity of 
the preblem. The administrative, nursing, 
ind démestic requirements were also on 

formidable scale, and included accom- 


modation for thirty-six non-resident 
and 322 resident officers ; for the resident 
thirty-three sitting-rooms, seven 


thirtv- 


officers, 
dining-rooms, 249 bedrooms, 
eight bath-rooms, and forty-one water- 
closets 


were required ; in addition to 


} 


these must be made for 


provision 
kitchens, reading-rooms. 
j 


billiard-room, two entrance lodges, a 


store-rooms, 


numbe r of offices, board and committee 
O ase 
rooms: library, workshops, laundry, and 


boiler-house, and general stores, ete. 


The arrangement ol these roa: 
a As ee a. ae , 
in the aditterent Dulailes no easy t ix 
and in this case the problem was rencered 
ms bihig : ; 
excepuionaly dificult bv the restricted 


area end eurious shape of the 


Imagine a plot of ground approximat aly 


square bounded on the west, or principal 
i i 


front bv Oxferd-road, on the north b 
Nelson-street, on the east by buildings 
and smaller streets, and on the south by 


York-rlace. Imagine further that the 
Royal Eve Hospital occupies an oblong 
site in the north-west angle of the square, 
that other but!dings occupVv a larger and 
less reyular area in the north-east angle, 
that the Cancer Hospital is placed on a 
long and narrow portion of the square 
in the south-east angle, and that a chapel 
stands in the 
irregular cross which remains is the site 
| It is not surprising 
found it 
buildings on 


fourth corner. The 
of the new infirmary. 
that the 
difficult to arrange the 
the site in a simple and convenient 


compet itors have 


manner. The wonder is not that so 
many have failed, but that so many have 


done so well. In the greater number 
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of the designs, the internal planning of 
the various buildings is more defective 
than the arrangement ot the buildings 
on the site, but it is also true that the 
latter is in many cases responsible for 
some of the defects of planning. Many 
examples might be given of the way in 
which the plans of the various buildings 
have been modified by the shape of the 
site, but ene conspicuous example will 
suffice, namely, the shape of the large 
wards. The instructions are not explicit, 
but certainly seem to require rectangular 
wards ; some of the competitors, including 
the authors of the premiated design, 
have failed to find suflicient space for 
this shape in every case, and have, there- 
fore, adopted the circular form for some 
of the wards, while one has adopted pairs 
of wards arranged like the letter V, and 
another shows Y-shaped wards. 

Design A, by Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, of 
Manchester, shows the teaching depart- 
ment in the middle of the Oxford- 
road front, with the administration block 
to the left, and the nurses’ home to the 
right. The kitchen and stores block is 
behind the teaching department, the 
kitchen being on the second floor and 
the housekeeper’s, servants’, and nurses’ 
dining-rooms on the ground floor. The 
medical officers’ dining-room is on the 
north side of the administration block, 
about a hundred yards from the service 
lifts. The bedrooms of the servants and 
medical officers are not properly separated, 
and the quadrangular arrangement ot 
the nurses’ home is a mistake. The 
author, like most of the competitors, has 
arranged the ward pavilions on two 
covered ways or corridors running in a 
direction approximately at right angles 
to the front and back of the site. The 
left-hand or northerly corridor affords 
access to four three-storied surgical 
pavilions and one one-storied gyne- 
cological pavilion, all of which are well 
placed on the south side of the corridor. 
The difficult problem of furnishing the 
required numbers of male and female beds 
has been solved in an original manner by 
placing the twenty female beds on the 
ground floor and by making the two 
upper wards smaller, so as to accommo- 
date sixteen male beds each; this is 
effected by carrying the south ends of the 
upper wards on girders across the female 
wards, and the flat roofs of those portions 
of the lower wards which extend beyond 
the upper wards are utilised as sun-rooms 
and balconies for the wards on the middle 
floor. The southerly corridor gives 
access to four two-storied medical pavi- 
lions, arranged in a similar manner, with 
twenty-two male beds on the ground 
floor and eighteen female beds on the first 
floor; space is provided adjoining this 
corridor for an additional pavilion. The 
block plan is somewhat crowded. the 
chapel is wrongly placed at the back 
extremity of one of the corridors, and the 
internal arrangements of the buildings 
are In many respects unsatisfactory, _ 

Design B, by Mr. Edwin T. Hall. of 
London, and Mr. John Brooke, of Man- 
chester, has been placed first by the 
assessor. It is an extremely able design, 
and the authors thoroughly deserve the 
honour of first place. The block plan is 
simple and (as far as the principal build- 
ings are concerned) not too crowded, and 
the internal arrangements are admirably 





planned ; it is clear that the authors have 
fully realised the importance of rendering 
the administration and supervision of the 
hospital as easy and convenient as 
possible. The administration block is 
placed in the middle of the Oxford-road 
front, with the nurses’ home to the right 
and the teaching department to the left ; 
behind the latter is a block forming three 
sides of a square on the ground floor and 
containing the in-patients’ and casualty 
departments and some of the baths on 
this floor and the venereal wards and 
additional baths in an upper story. The 
kitchen and stores department and three 
dining-rooms are immediately behind the 
administration block and connected with 
it, and between the former and the in- 
patients’ and casualty department the 
chapel is placed. All the buildings 
mentioned above are cleverly grouped to 
occupy a rectangular portion of the site, 
and present a symmetrical front to 
Oxford-road. They are somewhat 
crowded, but the arrangement has the 
great advantage of leaving a large area 
for the ward pavilions and _ other 
buildings. 

A covered way runs from the teaching 
department along the south side of the in- 
patients’ block, and a similar way runs 
along the north side of the nurses’ home ; 
these are continued to the back of the 
site in straight lines to form the 
approaches to the pavilions and laundry. 
The northern corridor has four surgical 
pavilions on the right and two on the left, 
one of the latter being circular and, by 
the way, having too much blank wall 
near the entrance ; these pavilions are of 
two stories, and accommodate two units 
on each floor. There are also two 
operating theatres on each floor to the 
left of the corridor. This corridor 
extends in a direct line to the laundry, 
which is placed in the small rear arm of 
the cross-shaped site. The southerly 
corridor has four two storied medical 
pavilions on the south side, and is con- 
tinued to a transverse corridor, which 
runs in a northerly direction to the laundry 
and in a southerly direction to the isola- 
tion wards adjoining York-place. Imme- 
diately behind the rectangular group of 
buildings in the front part of the site 
there is another transverse covered way 
parallel to Oxford-road and connecting 
the two ward corriders. Midway 
between these the transverse way is 
joined by a short branch to the kitchen 
department, the kitchen itself being 
conveniently placed on the first floor. 
The transverse corridor is continued in a 
northerly direction towards Nelson- 
street, and affords access to a pavilion on 
the west side, containing wards on the 
ground floor for eye, ear, and skin cases, 
and a gynecological ward on the first 
floor; the operating theatres and out- 
patients’ department are on the east side 
of the covered way, the latter building 
being also approached from Nelson- 
street. In a southerly direction the 
covered way is continued to the mortuary 
or pathological department, which abuts 
on York-place. The boilers are placed in 
the laundry block, and behind this are the 
workshops, coal and wood stores, etc., the 
stores being approached by covered ways 
connected with those already described. 
These ways are lightly constructed of iron 
and glass, and are only about 7 ft. high, 


80 that there is a thorough circulation of 
air between the two stories. Betwee 
the surgical pavilions sun bale; fio 
formed along the south 
covered way, and stairs are provided for 
access to the grounds. (Other baleonie 
are shown at the free ends of the w : 
between the sanitary towers. 
placed diagonally at the corn 
pavilions. The Operating theatres aro 
approached from the covered 
through short cross-lighted lobbies, and 
are very conveniently arranged: , 
special feature is that the surgeon's roo) 
and testing-room are grouped with each 
theatre, and the water-closet adjoining 
the surgeon’s room is a convenience whic, 
has not, we believe, been provided by 
any of the other competitors. 

The staff dining-rooms are cleverly 
arranged for convenient service, and } 
happy idea is embodied in this part of 
the plan, the large dining-room for the 
nurses having a wide archway between 
it and one of the smaller dining-roons, 
so that the two can be used together as a 
recreation-room ; it is also arranged that 
the dining-tables can be placed close 
together in the smaller room to form a 
raised platform for entertainments oi 
various kinds. The staircases in the 
front group of buildings are also well 
arranged to afford easy exit in case of 
fire, and are continued up to the flat 
roofs, from which a descent could be 
made at any point by an ordinary fire- 
escape. The flat roofs are a notable 
feature of the design. They will prove 
useful as promenades for the patients 
and staff, and those over the wards have 
the further advantage of allowing another 
story to be added at very little expense. 
Here again the authors have solved the 
problem of future extension more happily 
than many of their competitors. By 
providing for this extension by means o! 
an additional story, instead of by addi- 
tional pavilions, they have been able to 
utilise the whole of the site, and thus avoid 
undue crowding of the pavilions. The 
arrangement is also economical. Accor- 
ding to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. 
Burnet states in his report that the est!- 
mated cost of the buildings is 324,000/.. 
and that the cost of increasing the accom 
modation by 100 beds will be only 16,500, 
It is perhaps worth while to mention 1! 
passing that the authors have arranged 
the drawings of the principal floors 
in such a way that all the buildings can 
be seen in their relative positions by 
simply grouping the stretchers in the 
manner indicated by a diagram on the 
block plan. 

Two designs for the external treatment 
of the Oxford-road front are shown, 
the “ alternative ” design being selected, 
although in some respects it 1s certainly 
inferior to the other. The principal 
difference is that in the alternative 
design the columns and pilasters occllp) 
the two uppermost of the four stories, 
while in the other (which, we presume, 
the authors prefer), they occupy the 
two middle stories, and are surmounted 
by an attic story. The buildings will 
certainly group well, the administration 
block being the central feature, with a A 
tower and cupola in the middle over the 
principal entrance. The teaching depart: 
ment and nurses’ home form two pr 
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and are connected to the central block 
by the first-floor corridors carried on wide 
archways. The buildings thus form 
three sides of a large entrance court, 
and at each of the two front angles of 
this court a projecting staircase Is carried 
up as a tower. The design of these 
towers leaves something to be desired ; 
the lower part is certainly feeble, and 
has no relation to the upper part. An 
improvement would be effecte by stop- 
ping the main cornice of the buildings 
against the towers, instead of carrying 
it around them, but this would necessitate 
other alterations. There are many other 
points of interest in these plans, but we 
must pass on to design C, the work of 
Messrs. Waddington, Son, and Dunkerley, 
of Manchester. The block plan shows 
a covered way or corridor forming a 
quadrangle in the centre of the site, and 
in the quadrangle are two double or 
V-shaped ward-pavilions facing each 
other thuua—< >. The small rooms 
sre placed at the angles. The ward- 
corridors are not well lighted, and the 








shape of the pavilions would seriously | 


interfere with the circulation of the air. 
Other rectangular pavilions are grouped 
around the quadrangular covered way. 


large hall on one side, an arrangement 
which is much less satisfactory than the 
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for venereal cases) with subsidiary rooms, 
the whole forming a quadrangle around 
the toplight of the surgery ; the house- 
surgeon’s rooms are arranged in a similar 
manner on the second floor, and 
the housekeepers’ and servants’ 
rooms on the third floor. The 
quadrangular arrangement of the wards 
is a mistake, and it is also a mistake to 
place bedrooms over the wards. We 
fear that the desire to obtain a dignified 
“great court” is responsible for these 
defects of plan. The south wing of the 
administration block is similarly treated, 
with the secretary’s offices, board-room, 
etc., on the ground floor; three dining- 
rooms, hilliard-room, etc., on the first ; 
servants’ dining-rooms, ete., on the 
second; and kitchen department on the 
third. The central portion of the 
administration block has the in-patients’ 
department, electrical and X-ray rooms, 
and library on the ground floor, and the 
medical officers’ rooms above. The 
board-room and chapel are planned for 
architectural effect. The ward pavilions 
are arranged on two main covered ways, 


| and no less than four are circular. The 


operating theatres are well arranged, but 


| are so placed as to interfere somewhat 
The out-patients’ department has the | 


usual central position ; the smaller rooms | 


are extravagantly designed, the consulta- 
tion rooms being about 25 ft. high. 
The administration block contains six 
stories in addition to the basement and 


| 


|R. D.z 


the story in the roof; a lofty building | 


of this kind would be both inconvenient 
and dangerous. 

Design D, by Mr. John W. Simpson, 
of London, possesses many interesting 
features, but is certainly inferior to the 
selected design, and to one or two others. 
This is the more to be regretted as Mr. 
Simpson’s design for the re-building of 


the infirmary on the Piccadilly site was | 


accepted by the Board some years ago, 
and it is certainly “‘ hard lines” for him 
that the scheme has been abandoned. 
In his design for the new scheme he has 


with the circulation of the air around the 
wards. 





The block plan is crowded, and | 


has the appearance of a number of quad- | 


rangles. 

Design E, by Messrs. J. Thomson and 
Sandilands, of Glasgow, also 
suffers from overcrowding in consequence 
of space being left for two additional 
pavilions. There is a long range of 


| buildings on the Oxford-road front, with 
| the administration department in the 
| centre, the medical nurses’ home being 


on one side of this and the surgical 
nurses’ home on the other. This separa- 
tion of the nurses is not a good feature, 


| although it affords easy access to the 
| pavilions, as the medical wards are 


| 


in several instances allowed his feeling | 
for architectural effect to get the better | 


of his judgment. This is a failing which 
leans to virtue’s side, but in a design for 


_one group of ward pavilions. — 
| bed and two-bed wards are built out at | 


4 strictly utilitarian building like a | 
hospital it is nevertheless prejudicial | 


to success. The nurses’ home occupies 
the Oxford-road front, and the adminis- 


of the north and south sides. An arched 
entrance for carriages leads through 
the centre of the nurses’ home to the 


placed on a covered way leading from 
the medical nurses’ home towards the rear 
of the site, and the surgical wards in a 
corresponding corridor leading from the 
other home. The kitchen department 





and three dining-rooms are inconveniently | 


placed in the back part of the site behind 
The one- 


right angles to the main roads, and 
although this arrangement has some 
advantages, it leads in this case to over- 


' | crowding and interferes with the lighting 
tration block and casualty department — 
are placed behind it, forming together | 
a quadrangle with openings in the middle | 


Great Court,” and to the administration | 
block. The two principal entrances to 


the nurses’ home are in this court. One 
of the defects of this arrangement is that 
the nurses’ home is cut into two separate 
parts on the ground and mezzanine floors 
by the carriage-entrance, the arch of 
which also blocks the ends of the corri- 
dors on the mezzanine floor, and inter- 
feres with their lighting and ventilation. 
he north wing of the administration 
lock has the casualty department on 
the ground-floor, the rooms being 
‘ranged around a top-lighted “ main 
Surgery” in the centre, on the first floor 


| 


of the day-rooms and with the circulation 
of air between the pavilions. The 
circular plan has been adopted for some 
of the wards. 

Design F, by Messrs. Campbell 
Douglas and A. N. Paterson, of Glasgow, 
is somewhat out of the beaten track. 
The nurses’ home is placed in the south 
arm of the site adjoining York-place. 
Another feature is the provision of three 
covered ways for access to the ward 
pavilions; this arrangement has the 
advantage of allowing all the pavilions 


| to be placed on the south side of the 





are four wards (two for burns and two | 


covered ways, and the balconies at the 
south ends thus obtain the full benefit of 
the sunshine. On.the other hand, it is 
not as convenient as the simpler plans 
adopted by some of the other competitors. 
Each of the two surgical corridors 
affords access to three surgical pavilions, 





and one of them leads also to the pavilion | 


containing the eye, ear, and skin wards 
and the gynxcological ward. The third 
corridor has four medical pavilions 
adjoining it, and behind these space is 
provided for two additional pavilions. 
The administration block is in the middle 
of the Oxford-road front, with the 
casualty department to the left. teachi 
department to the right, and stores an 
dining-rooms in the rear. The kitchen 
is on the second floor of the administra- 
tion block. The stairs and entrances in 
this building are not well arranged ; the 
main portion is more than 150 ft. in 
length, and contains only one staircase 
from the ground to the first floor, and 
this is at one end. The external treat- 
ment is good, the principal feature being 
a dome over the centre of the adminis- 
tration block. 

Design G, by Messrs. Heathcote and 
Sons, of Manchester, is much less satis- 
factory. The scheme is spoilt by the 
huge block of buildings on the Oxford- 
road front ; this is nearly 500 ft. long and 
115 ft. deep, and contains four large open 
courts. The principal entrance appears 
to be in the rear of the block, and leads 
through a vestibule into a hall 76 ft. by 
44 ft. The laundry is badly placed in a 
basement under the casualty department 
and part of the administration block. 
The ward pavilions are cleverly planned 
on both sides of a single corridor—an 
arrangement which has been adopted by 
only one other competitor. 

Mr. H. Percy Adams, of London, 
submitted two designs, H and I, both 
of which have the ward pavilions 
arranged on the two-corridor plan 
adopted by so many of the competi- 
tors; in the first design the corridors 
are approximately at right angles to 
Oxford-road, but in the second they run 
diagonally in the same direction as the 
single corridor in Messrs. Heathcote and 
Sons’ design. The block pian of H is 
the simpler of the two, but the buildings 
themselves are less satisfactory. The 
casualty department is on the left and 
the nurses’ home on the right of an arched 
carriage entrance leading from Oxford- 
road to the large quadrangle, which has 
the in-patients’ department on the left, 
stores, etc., on the right, and admuinistra- 
tion block in the rear. The chapel is in 
the rear right-hand corner, and an 
operating theatre in the corresponding 
left-hand corner. The corridors of the 
side portions of the quadrangle are, as in 
the selected design, continued in straight 
lines for access to the wards; the 
northerly covered way has two surgical 
pavilions on the north side and four on 
the south; and the southerly one has four 
medical pavilions on the south side. All 
the pavilions are of two stories, and in 
the rear of each group space is left for an 
additional pavilion. The isolation block 
is placed between the two groups, and is 
less than 20 ft. from one of the medical 
pavilions. The laundry is in the back 
arm of the site, the out-patients’ depart- 
ment in the north arm, and the teaching 
and pathological departments in the 
south. The kitchen is on the third floor 
of the administration block. In the 
second design the kitchen is more con- 
veniently placed on the first floor of the 
back portion of the x¢-shaped administra- 
tion block. As in the selected design, 
this building is set back from ——- 
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350 
road, and has the nurses’ home to the 
right and the teaching department to the 
left, the three buildings forming three 
sides of a large forecourt. Space is left 
for two additional pavilions. The details 
of the wards are good, but in some of the 
pavilions the only balconies are small ones 
in connexion with the day-rooms. The 
two designs are much above the average. 
Design K, by Messrs. Thomas 
Worthington and Son, of Manchester, 
has a block plan of original type, and 
of considerable merit. The administra- 
tion block adjoins Oxford-road, and has 
two projecting wings, the north contain- 
ing the teaching department and the 
south the secretary's offices, board-room, 
etc. From the middle of the administra- 
tion block a single covered way runs to a 
large staircase in the centre of the site ; 
this corridor has two medical pavilions 
on each side. At the staircase the 
corridor branches at right angles to the 
right and left, and each branch turns 
again at right angles, and is contmued 
towards the rear of the site in a direction 
parallel to that of the main corridor. 
Each of the two rear corridors has three 
surgical pavilions on the south side. The 
transverse corridor leading from the 
central staircase is continued in a 
northerly direction to the casualty 
department, and beyond this is the out- 
patients’ department adjoining Nelson- 
street. The septic wards are on the 
same side of the site, and the laundrv and 
pathological department adjoining York- 
place ; the boilers are in the back area 
of the site, at an inconvenient distance 
from the laundry. The administration 
block is the worst part of the plans. On 
the first floor the resident medical and 
surgical officers’ quarters occupy the left- 


hand half, and some of the nurses’ 
quarters are in the right-hand half, 


the two communicating by a gallery 
around the upper part of the central hall. 
There is only one staircase for the doctors 
from the ground to the first floor, and this 
is close to the central hall, the landing 
being 200 ft. from the door of the furthest 
room. Two stairs are provided from 
the ground to the first floor for access to 
the nurses’ quarters, and two also for 
access to other nurses’ and probationers’ 
rooms on the second floor, but one of 
these stairs is not over either of the stairs 
below. It is true that emergency stairs 
are shown outside the building, and 
that a separate “service” staircase is 
provided in an annex behind the adminis- 
tration block. The building has six 
stories and a basement, and the kitchen is 
on the top floor. 

Design L, by Messrs. Young and Hall, 
of London, has a very simple block plan 
with the ward pavilions arranged on the 
two sides of a single corridor, running from 
the administration block in the middle 
of the Oxford-road front towards the 
back of the site. This corridor affords 
access to a chapel (on the left) and eye, 
ear, and skin wards on the right, two 
female medical pavilions on the left 
and two male on the right, one female 
surgical pavilion on the left and one on 
the right, one group consisting of two 
circular male pavilions and an oblong 
block of small wards and accessory rooms 
on the left, and a similar group on the 
right, and finally to the operating 
theatres. The isolation wards are placed 





the air-space between the buildings ; 
thus, the extreme angles of two of the 





in the back arm of the site, the patho- 
logical department in the south arm and 
the out-patients’ department in the north 
arm, with two parallel blocks for in- 
patients and casualties between this and 
the female medical wards. The nurses’ 
home is to the left of the administration 
block and the teaching department to 
the right. The general arrangement 
is undoubtedly simple and convenient. 
The wards themselves appear to us to 
be less satisfactory. Five of the eight 
principal pavilions are three stories 
high, and nearly all have the balconies 
on the west side, the ends furthest from 
the corridor being blocked by the large 
sanitary towers. The kitchen is on the 
fourth floor of the administration block, 
the lifts being conveniently placed for 
service, but more space might with advan- 
tage have been given for trolleys on 
the principal floors. The operating 
theatres are well arranged. Altogether 
this is an able design. 

Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, of London 
(design M), has solved some of the diffi- 
culties of the problem in a manner remark- 
ably similar to the selected design. He 
has the same arrangement of buildings 
adjoining Oxford-road, namely, the 
administration block in the middle, the 
teaching department on the left, and 
the nurses’ home on the right. He has 
the same two ward-corridors, the 
northerly affording access to four oblong 
surgical pavilions on the right, and two 
surgical pavilions (both of these being, 
however, circular), and one composite 
block, for eye, ear, and skin cases, 
etc., on the left, and the southerly corridor 
having four oblong medical pavilions 
on the right or south side. The sanitary 
towers are also placed at the angles of 
the pavilions, with balconies between, 
and to complete the resemblance the 
wards have flat roofs, and future exten- 
sion is suggested by means of an additional 
story. In some other respects the 
arrangement is different from the selected 
design, the isolation wards being in the 
back arm of the site and the laundry 
and workshops in the south arm, instead 
of vice versd. The kitchen isfon the 
fourth floor of the administration block, 
and near it the lifts are placed leading 
down to all the floors below. Some of 
the details are less satisfactory ; thus, 
the anesthetising rooms do not communi- 
cate directly with the operating theatres, 
and the separation of the different depart- 
ments in the administration block is not 
as thorough as in the selected design. 
The Oxford-road front is well treated 
externally, with a range of coupled 
columns and two small towers. 

The last design is by Messrs. Henman 
and Cooper, of Birmingham, and has a 
simple block plan with a single main 
covered way, having four principal 
pavilions on each side, and a smaller 
pavilion for eye, ear, and skin cases in the 
middle and south side. A second covered 
way to the left of the main one and not 
quite parallel to it leads from the left 
end of the administration block past the 
casualty department to the laundry and 
out-patients’ department in the north 
arm of the site. The eight principal 
pavilions have Y-shaped wards, which 
occupy a great width and seriously reduce 








———— 
adjacent pavilions are withi) 6 ft 
of each other. The acute-angled gpa, 
between the two arms of the wards Sie 
not allow a good circulation of 4;, 


; alr, 
There is a large amount of space 


* in the 
ward corridors, and some of these are 
not well lighted. The plans as a whole 


are too much cut up, a great number 
of recesses and angles being formed 
The nurses’ home and administration 
block, facing Oxford-road, are five stories 
high, in addition to the story in the 
mansard roof. 

We certainly think that the assessor 
has selected the best design. As far ag 
we know, he has not stated which designs, 
in his opinion, approximate most closely 
in merit to the design selected. [1 coy- 
clusion we may add that the instructions 
to architects contained a clause to the 
effect that the Board had decided against 
the Plenum system of ventilation, and 
that the heating must be by “ hot-water 
radiation and open fire-places.”’ 

ivan 


THE ARCHITECTURAL Asso- 
CIATION SKETCH-BOOK, 


A E have seen finer and more 
effective drawings in some 
av former volumes of the Archi- 
tectural Association Sketch-book than any 
which appear in volume 7 of the Third 
Series ; but the general level of excellence 
is well maintained, and it is perhaps a 
merit that there is a larger proportion 
than there used to be fof measured 
drawings, which are more useful to 
students of architecture than picturesque 
sketches, though not so fascinating to 
look at. 

Of the seventy-s ven plates, sixty-tive 
are of English subjects, and the volume 
opens appropriately with Mr. Richard. 
son’s measured drawings of Wren’ 
portion of the old Christ’s Hospital—a 
commemoration in drawing of a building 
which has had its day, and which, truth 
to say, is valuable rather for the name 0! 
Wren and the historic associations of 
the place than for architectural beauty. 
The elevation as a whole is pleasing 1 
its naive simplicity and symmetrical 
balance; the end pavilions, when shown 
in detail, are but ugly and commonplace 
architecture. Mr. C. C. Brewer's sketches 
of bits of picturesque buildings in the 
north of France are interesting ; they are 
described as ‘‘ crayon sketches on brow) 
paper ”’ ; the originals, we suppose, are 0! 
brown paper touched with white. It is 
possible to produce nearly a facsimile o! 
this kind of work by printing the litho- 
graphs on brown paper; it might have 
been worth while to try this ; as !t Is, the 
reproductions no doubt lose a good deal 
of the effect of the originals. The most 
interesting of the sketches is the first ole, 
of a house at Vitré, the ground story 
nearly all window, the upper portio! 
corbelled over on two series ol Very 
boldly moulded beams, stopped by # 
corbelled out buttress at either end. It 
is curious how what we condemn ! 
modern building is condoned in ancient; 
the windows are not plate glass, it 1s true, 
they have pretty thick wooden bars, yet 
the corbel over the glazed door 1s as abso- 
lutely unstructural in appearance * 
any London shop with a plate gins 
ground story carrying a wall over | 
The elevation of the Horse Guards 1s ve') 
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carefully drawn by Mr. W. Hawke, and 


looks charming, even better than it does 
in reality, for this type of design looks 
best when shown new and clean than 
in its weather-stained reality. Mr. 
Edwin Gunn’s set of measured drawings 
of * The Great House, Leyton,” form an 
excellent and very interesting series, not 


| 


least so in regard to the plan, which may | 
he called a grandiose plan on a small | 


gale, though the long dining-room must 
be dark at the upper end. The exterior 
is one of the severely prim Georgian brick 
elevations with brick pilasters, but the 
staircase and interior details are excellent. 
Wren’s gate-house to- Middle Temple 
lane, drawn by Mr. Richardson, is the 
hest bit of work of this class in Part I. of 
the Sketch-book, and serves to remind us 
what a good thing people pass constantly 
with little notice. 
the door of Dartmouth Church, by Mr. 


The old iron work of | 


de Gruchy, was worth drawing as a | 


curiosity ; but it is barbarous work, with 
its grotesque leopards and 
naturalistic metal foliage, a sort of stuff 


quasi- | 


THE BUILDER. 


Aston Hall, an over-rated building, 
forms the subject of measured drawings by 
Mr. E. F. Reynolds. We are more 
interested by Mr. Bossom’s carefully- 
executed line perspective of Lord Bur- 
lington’s villa at Chiswick, showing very 
well the stately effect of the steps and 
portico. Among other things in Part IV. 
are an excellent set of elevations. plan, 
and view of Eastbury House, by Mr. 
Marvin; a coloured plate of wall tiles 
from the Casa de Pilatos, Seville. by Mr. 
Prentice : 
sketch of a carved panel in King’s 
College Chapel, by Mr. F. C. Mears ; two 


. . . ? 
admirable and most artistic sketches of 


| Was commenced some two years ago. 


| of 9 ft. as heretofore. 


Len 397 
AFTER a brief ceremony on 
Krige Monday last, public traffic 


was completely resumed on 
London Bridge, the widening of which 
By 
the recent alteration the width between 
parapets has been increased from 55 ft. to 
65 ft., but the whole of the additional 
width has been devoted to the footways, 
each of which is now 15 ft. wide instead 
The original foot- 


| Ways were certainly cramped for the 


a verv bold and effective brush | 


} 


| such immense projecting corbels. 


traffic, but they are now as obviously 
wider than necessary, and it is perfectly 
evident that a much slighter and less 
drastic alteration to the exterior of the 
bridge would have sufficed to give the 
necessary width, without weighting the 
design, in an architectural sense, with 


What 


| the effect on the appearance of the bridge 
| 18 It 18 not easy to fully realise until the 


temporary footways outside the bridge 


| are removed; but, as far as one can see 


portions of Burgos and Salamanca 
Cathedrals, by Mr. Prentice, and a fine 
drawing of King’s College screen and 
; Organ, by Mr. Mears. 
o> 
NOTES. 

The No poust the French métre 

Metric = fails to comply with the | 

ystein. 


that is no more good in the Middle Ages | 


than it would be now ; and then we turn 


the page and are in another world with | 


Mr. Salwav Nicol’s delicate and careful 
elevation drawing of the Porta della 
(arta of the Ducal Palace. How one 
feels at once the sense of style which 
belongs to Itahan work. The Dart- 


mouth door is but a country workman’s | 


hungle in comparison. 

When we open Part II. and find Mr. 
Fulton’s finely-drawn elevation of the 
gateway and screen of St. John’s College, 
it is from Italy again that the elevation of 
stvle comes ; Italian influence acting on 
the taste and accomplishment of Inigo 
Jones. The stalls of Beverley have style 


too, not derived from Italy, and are admir- | 


ably drawn by Mr. de Gruchy. Mr. 
Bossom’s measured drawings of St. Mary 
Woolnoth have been published, or partly 
so, In our pages ; we still think it is a pity 
that the exterior front was not drawn. 
lf ever that church is destroyed (and 
there are vandals who hunger for its 
destruction), we shall at least want a 
memorial of one of the most remarkable 
lagades in London. 
sheet of the very refined mouldings and 
other details. 

Mr. Marvin’s two sheets of chimney- 
‘tops from foreign sources are really 
interesting, the Italian examples even 
nore so than the German, though some of 


ideal perfection, and there may be those 
who agree with the view expressed years 


requirements of scientific and | 


ago by Sir John Herschel that the métre | 
| 1s not a good unit of measure because it | 


corresponds with a fraction of a local 
rather than a universal dimension of the 
earth. There are practical defects in the 
metric svstem, in addition to those 
arising out of the theoretical inaccuracy 
of the métre as a unit of measure. ' 
as every useful thing and every pleasure 
in this world is proverbially accompanied 


from the riverside quay, our impression is 
that the appearance of Rennie’s grand 
structure has been much and un- 
necessarily impaired. 


At the conclusion of his 
report upon the disastrous 
accident at St. Enoch 


Railway 
Brakes. 


| Station, Glasgow, whereby sixteen men 


But | 


_were killed and sixty-four injured, the 


Board of Trade Inspector once more 
calls attention to the fact that Britis! 
railway rolling stock 's still being fitted 


| with the same patterns of brakes as were 


| introduced twenty-five years ago. 


by some blemish or drawback, it is not | 
surprising to find that the metric system | 
| over whom in many directions there is 


shares the common lot. Hence we are 


rather inclined to doubt the utility of | 


the pamphlet, “‘ Against the 
codicil to the will of the late Herbert 
Spencer. This brochure is entirely in the 
nature of an er parte statement, and its 
weight is considerably counterbalanced 
by the fact that among the opinions 
quoted are those expressed by Napoleon 
nearly a century ago, by Sir John 


| Herschel more than forty vears ago, and by 


Mr. Bossom gives a | others whose sympathies were, or are, 
| naturally with the things of bygone days. 


| At the present time the metric and the 
| decimal systems are most extensively 


the latter are highly characteristic in a | 


juaint and naive manner. 

Kirby and Apethorpe are 
worked out now, though Mr. Tanner’s 
two drawings are two of the best in the 
rollection. Mr. H. A. Hall’s dining-room 
‘rom Coles Farm, Box (Wiltshire), gives 
in two measured drawings two sides of 
what must be a charming old country 
‘oom, wainscotted in stile and panel all 
over— all mouldings worked solid ”’ is a 
lote on the drawing—and with carved 


panels and a delicately profiled cornice in | 


the Upper portion. Coles Farm, says the 
uthor’s note, is a typical stone farmhouse 
ult in 1649. The panelling is of oak, 


ind there is a fine plaster ceiling, shown | 
‘certainly follow a departure from our 


' another drawing ; details of the carved 
panels are also given. The house, we 
“arn, 18 In a very neglected state, and 
some of the panelling has been removed 


SI 


nee the drawings were made. 


rather | 





| sions. 


employed by foreign nations and are 
invaluable aids to scientific and com- 
mercial intercourse. In this country too 
the metric svstem is increasingly used 


in various departments of science and | 
| brake, it is far more largely used than the 


industry, and it is too late to raise 
academic discussion as to its defects. Its 
value is thoroughly recognised by those 
who desire to exchange thoughts or to 
barter goods with other nations of the 


world. and from recent official communi- | 


cations we find a very similar feeling 
exists in many important British posses- 
By the compulsory adoption of 
the metric svstem at home an enormous 
amount of trouble and expense would 
doubtless be caused, but this could be 
minimised bv judicious legislative treat- 
ment, and should be more than out- 
weighed by the benefits that would 


present isolation, which is clearly dis- 
advantageous for a country having mer- 
cantile and other relations in every part 


of the world. 


Metric | 
| System,” published in pursuance of a | 
| this reason no doubt 


We 
have before called attention to the hope- 
less conservatism of railway companies, 


practically no control. They seem to be 
averse on principle to all improvements 
that mean trouble and expense, and for 
have steadfastlv 
refused to adopt the newer and improved 
types of the vacuum and Westinghouse 
brakes that have been taken up in other 
countries. The improvements to which 


| we refer insure greater rapidity of action, 


so that the distance or time within which 
a train may be stopped can be propor- 
tionately reduced. The desirability of 
employing the most recent types of brake 
apparatus is emphasised by the fact that 
the speed and weight of trains is con- 
tinually on the increase. The brake 
fitted to the train which came to grief at 
Glasgow was of the vacuum tvpe, and it 
is worthy of note that, although this is far 
less efficient than the Westinghouse 
latter. Careful analysis of the Board of 
Trade reports for several vears past leads 
to the conclusion that, rejecting all 


| faults due to inattention or neglect, the 


number of failures to stop a train when 
desired is in the ratio of twelve to one for 
the vacuum and Westinghouse brakes. 
Railway engineers and directors must 
know this, as well as they know that 
their brakes are a quarter of a century 
behind the times. They are, however, 


| perfectly indifferent, and will probably 


remain so until strong pressure is put 
upon them to compel reforms. 


Ir appears hopeless to 
expect that the present 
House of Commons will allow 
a tramway to be constructed over West- 


Tramways 
on the 
Embankment. 
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minster Bridge and along the Embank- 
ment. The opposition to this project in 
Parliament is purely social, and caused by 
a dislike of tramwavs in London. Public 
convenience and the needs of workers in 
London are considered to be of no account 
when there is a possibility that private 
carriages will not have the entire 
Embankment for their use. The argu- 
ment used to defeat the project last week 
was childish—the tranquility of the 
gardens would be aed. the roadway 
would be defaced by tramcars, and other 
so-called arguments which were paltry, 
foolish, and partly hypocritical. For- 
tunately the life of the present House of 
Commons is drawing to a close, and in the 
next the interests of the people of London 
will probably have more consideration. 


THE paper on tramway 
systems in cities, read by 
Mr. McCulloch at the annual 
meeting of the American Street Railway 
Association, is one that can be studied 
profitably by engineers in this country. 
In America the tramway systems in 
large cities are due to a process of evolu- 
tion. As a rule the various companies, 
which ten years ago competed against 
one another and in some cases even built 
rails parallel to one another over long 
distances, are now amalgamated. The 
amalgamated companies own several 


Tramway 
Systems. 








tramway network, and in some cases they | 
are equipped with antiquated machinery. | 


The question has, therefore, arisen as to 


whether it would be better to equip the | 


old stations with modern appliances or to 
build a central power station using the 


others merely for the distributing plant. | 


The conclusion Mr. McCulloch arrives at 


is, that for cities of less than 250,000 | 


inhabitants it is better to equip the old 
stations, but in large cities a single power 


suitable spots would be more economical. 
He points out that, when a central power 
station supplying power by means of 
high pressure alternating currents is 
used, there are more links in the chain 
between the steam engines and the 
motors in the cars, and so the system is 
not quite so trustworthy as when direct 
currents only are used. In America no 
high-tension wires are connected with the 
switchboard. All the switching devices 
used in connexion with large currents at 
high pressures are worked by motors 
controlled from the switchboard. Each 
switch is built in a brick fire-proof com- 
partment, and the switch contacts are 
separated in oil. Stress is laid on the 
importance of making power stations 
absolutely fire-proof, and having the 
various large steam engines or turbines, 
each of which is coupled to a dynamo, 
practically independent of one another, 
so that an accident like the bursting of a 
steam pipe or a flywheel would not be 
likely to cripple more than one of the 
combined power units. 


UntTiL a few years ago 


The : ° . 
Sand Box. Scientists could not explain 


by what means the ancient | 


Egyptians were enabled to deal with 
the heavy stone slabs covering the 
sarcophagi of bygone potentates. It 


is now known that the sand box, familiar 
to every bridge engineer, f greg. the 
heaviest slab to be lowered into position 
with ease and safety. The covering 
stone was supported by masonry piers 
until the sarcophagus had been placed 
below it. Lugs on the slab, projecting 
into vertical recesses chased in the walls 
of the burial chamber, were ther caused 
to rest upon vertical timbers m ge 
below in holes filled with sand. The 
masonry piers were next removed, and 
by unclosing apertures previously cut in 
the sand-filled holes the supporting 
medium flowed slowly out, permitting 
the slab to settle gradually upon its final 
bearing. The most ciaaskabia example 
of the sand box method was afforded 
during the recent transference of a 


| swing bridge on the Lackawanna Railroad 
_at Newark, U.S.A. This structure, con- 


sisting of a double-deck steel span, 
weighing about 1,700,000 lb., was lifted 
to a height of 20 in., transported for a 
distance of 35 ft., and finally lowered 
upon a new pier 10 ft. 6 in. lower than 
that on which it was formerly pivoted. 
This remarkable piece of engineering was 
performed by the aid of an enormous 
sand box plant, designed so as to obviate 
the delays inseparable from the use of 
cribwork and jacks. In many respects 
the plant may be said to present features 
of decided novelty, but the principle is 


really that employed in Egypt thousands 


rer stations i st cases these | 
power stations, and in most cases these | o¢ years ago. 
are badly situated with respect to the; - 


THE paper on “ Direct- 
reading Measuring Instru- 
ments for Switchboard Use,” 


Electrical 
Instruments. 





read by Messrs. Edgeumbe and Punga | 


last week to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, will prove useful both to 
engineers in charge of central stations and 
to manufacturers. The former will learn 
the limits of the accuracy of their switch- 
board instruments, and the latter will 


: : ' receive many hints how causes of error 
station supplying small sub-stations at | ‘ 


due to variation in temperature and the 
electro-magnetic action of the mains 
carrying the currents to the switchboard, 


| can be eliminated. The authors point 
| out how instruments which read correctly 
| when set up in the testing-room may give 








most erroneous readings when put on a 
switchboard. Professor Ayrton stated 
that the authors had considerably under- 
stated rather than overstated the errors 
caused by the stray magnetic fields near 
switchboards. At the same time it is 
only right to point out that many practi- 
cal instruments are entirely unaffected by 
magnetic errors. The modern type of 
Thomson-Houston meter, for example, 
is constructed with an astatic coil, so that 
it is practically unaffected by stray 
magnetic fields. The theory of the 
working of some of the instruments given 
by the authors and also some of the 
theoretical statements made in the dis- 
cussion seem to us to be exceedingly 
primitive. The idea, for example, that 
the eddy current losses in the series coil 
of a Wattmeter could be made to com- 
pensate for the errors introduced by the 
induction of the shunt coil is entirely 
erroneous. Again, it was stated that the 
temperature error in the well-known 
induction-type of Watt-hour meter must 
be the same as the temperature error of 


the revolving aluminium disc. This | 
would be most alarming, if it were true, | 


| 
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considering the number of such instru- 
ments in use to measure the units cop. 
sumed in private houses. It seems to 
us that the instruments made by manu- 
facturers are sometimes triumphs of 
ingenuity and skill, but the theories 
advanced of their working leave much to 
be desired. We do not approve of the 
indiscriminate use of transformers in 
connexion with measuring instruments. 
Considering how very expensive many of 
these instruments are, and the great 
demand there is for them, we think that 
inventors might profitably study theory 
more thoroughly. 


se THE devisees of the late 
Theatre, Colonel Temple-West will 
Southwark. offer for sale in the course of 
this month the freehold of the Royal 
Surrey Theatre, which was closed some 
days ago, and of the adjoining stabling in 
Obelisk-vard. The ground extends over 
an aggregate area of about 18,500 ft. 
super.. having frontages to St. George’s- 
circus and _ Blackfriars- road. The 
theatre, which, as lately reconstructed, 
has an auditorium containing upwards 
of 2,000 seats and a very large stage, was 
first erected by Charles Dibdin, the song- 
writer, and Charles Hughes, who opened 
it on November 7, 1782, under the name 
of the Roval Circus and Equestrian 
Philharmonic Academy, in rivalry of 
Astlev’s Royal Amphitheatre in Lambeth. 
Having been converted into a theatre, 
the Royal Circus was re-opened sixteen 
years afterwards, and then, after the 
fire of August 11-12, 1805, was rebuilt 


| from plans and designs by Cabanel the 


vounger, and opened as the Surrey 
Theatre on KEaster Monday, 1806. 
Amongst the lessees were Elliston and 
Tom Dibdin, and there Buckstone made 
his first appearance on the stage. The 
playhouse was again consumed by a fire 
on January 30, 1865. In the autumn of 
1902 Mr. Frank Matcham was appointed 
architect for some alterations and im- 
provements of the building, which, how- 
ever, suffered from fire in August of last 
year. agit: Berns 
Ir is stated that this house. 
which during many year 
had been the town residence 
of the late Duke of Cambridge, is place 
in the market, and that it will probabl) 
give way to a block of residential flat. 
The house, standing at the corner, west 
of Park-lane, was at one time occupied b) 
the Earl of Elgin, who there, in wha’ 


Byron satirised as the 
——* general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of art, 


first deposited the Elgin marbles. The 
marbles were afterwards removed t 
Burlington House, and finally, in 1816, to 
the British Museum. The mansion wa- 
subsequently purchased by the Duke ot 
Gloucester, a grandson of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, on his marriage in 181 
with the Princess Mary, daughter 0! 
King George III. 


i At the Modern ey there 
jaliere, 8 a collection of landscapes 

eos memes H. Forbes Witherby, 
under the title “ At Home and Abroad. 
Those which are pure landscape, espec' 
ally the English ones, are many of them 
very good ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, for instance 
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representing respectively 
“Autumn,” and 
Forest country, are charming. Two 
genes on the Hampshire moors, Nos. 20 
and 30, are also fine landscapes. But Mr. 
Witherby should either avoid archi- 
tectural subjects or pay more attention to 
truth in delineating them. In “The 
Thames from the Embankment” St. 
Paul’s is so entirely travestied that we 
should hardly have known it was meant 
or St. Paul’s but for its position in the 
view; and in No. 35, “ The Remaining 


“ Spring,” 


Winter’ in the New | 





Bit of the Old Banks of the Tiber,” the | 


dome and lantern of St. Peter’s are all | 


wrong in proportion and outline. Some 
of the picturesque corners in the smaller 


canals of Venice (49, 57) are good in | 
general effect, though even here the | 
texture of stone is wanting. The best of | 
the architectural subjects is the Ponte | 


Vecchio at Florence (42). But in dealing 
with great architectural monuments like 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, landscape 
painters ought to recognise that these are 
objects to be studied with care and 
represented with truth, and not sketched 
in anyhow. 
THE JROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS : 
Tue DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 
CONNECTED WITH THE GENERATION AND 
Supply OF  EQL&CTRICITY KNOWN AS 
CENTRAL STATIONS. 


BRITISH 


| since its erection in 1902. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal | 


Institute of British Architects was held on 


Monday at the Rooms, 9, Conduit-street, when | 


the chair was taken by the President, Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A. 

The minutes having been taken as read, 
Mr. C. Stanley Peach read a paper on “ The 
Design and Construction of Buildings con- 
nected with the Generation and Supply of 
Electricity known as Central Stations,” of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

In his preliminary remarks the author 
emphasised the need for an architect to study 
the buildings required for modern scientific 
ndustries if he is to maintain the traditions of 
the past and take a prominent part in the 
progress of the day. The buildings connected 
with the generation and supply of electricity 
ommonly known as central stations—are a 
mspicuous example of such structures. In 
ess than twenty years they have developed 
from small commonplace sheds to complex 
structures frequently of great size, occupying 
prominent sites, and supplying power for 
anumerable purposes. Upwards of 750 of 
these buildings have in about fifteen vears been 
erected in the United Kingdom alone, and a 
much greater number abroad. The advantages 
{ electricity were appreciated sooner abroad 
than in Great Britain—here, also, it was ham- 
pered for a time by unfortunate legislation— 
and the industry had made considerable progress 
in foreign countries before a start was made here. 
Hence it is useful to study foreign practice, for 
that which obtains abroad to-day is more or less 
‘hat which will be put into practice in England 
‘morrow. The various systems of supply 
tave been in a continuous state of evolution, 
= requirements have constantly changed. 
superseded, and information obtained 
“isting buildings is not so generally useful 


There are two principal 
sub-stations housing machinery and batteries 
or accumulators for storing electricity ; (b) 
sub-stations without storage and accommodating 
machinery only. 

3. Direct Supply Stations (sub-divided into 
Simple and Composite), where the power is 
both generated and distributed. The Simple 
direct supply station comprises the machinery 
depart ments only. The Composite direct supply 
station is rather an electricity works, and 
contains, in addition to the rooms for machinery. 


accommodation for meters, mains and road- 


work, tramways and administration depart- | 


ments, sometimes also destructor, etc.. but the 


sub-divisions—(a) | 





accommodation varies considerably in every | 


case, 

The initial source of power—i. 
or steam—exercises the greatest influence on 
design and construction. The more directly 
the natural elements are employed, the fewer 


building required. 


, wind, water, | 


Deptford was perhaps the first of this kind, 
designed by Mr. Ferranti in 1888. Stations 
erected ten years later in America have followed 
very closely Mr. Ferranti’s design. The special 
construction problem presented is the manner 
in which the heavy loads requiring to be accom- 
modated in these buildings have to be dispcsed 
on the site. The Americans have displayed 
great ingenuity in installing very powerful 
plant on sites of small superficial area ; stations 
with plant on more than one floor are more 
common there than elsewhere. A remarkable 
instance is the Edison station at Philadelphia, 
where the plant is installed in an eleven-story 
building, each department being placed on a 
different floor, one above the other. It is not. 
howevet, an arrangement which wou'd be 
adopted in ordinary practice. 

The Manhattan station, New York, is typical 
of central stations generally in one respect. It 


} | is built on a bad foundation, the gneiss bed roek 
processes are involved and the more simple the | 


The author treated at considerable length 


the building requirements, equipment, and 


arrangements of the various classes of power | 
| stations, describing more or less fully the princi- 


pal stations in the United Kingdom, on the 
Continent, and in America. Working drawings 
and views of the buildings were shown by 
lantern slides, and a large number were dis- 
played on the walls of the Meeting-room 

The simplest kind of station is that in which 
air or wind is the source of power. The only 
station of this kind, that at Askov, consists of 
a single room containing dynamos and accessory 
machinery. It has been running satisfactorily 
The windmills are 


shaft, 
belts. 

A great number of water-power stations have 
been erected abroad, but there are none of 


whence the dynamos are driven by 


| and vielding in others. 


bottom being deeply eroded by streams whieh 
formerly traversed it. It was therefore of 
unequal supporting power, which accounts for 
the apparently unequal strength and thickness 
of foundations. 
used in connexion with the work carried on in‘ 
central stations, therefore they are frequently 
erected on the banks of rivers and canals, where 
the sub-soil is hardly suitable for such buildings 
and careful adjustment of the weight is neces- 
sary. Sometines the subsoil is hard in places 
In such cases founda- 
tions like those of Manhattan have been found 
suitable, but in very soft soils much water- 
logged it is as a rule better to support the load 
on concrete floats proportionate to the weight, 


tior | allowing somewhat more than half the load 
above the building and connected to a counter | 


which would be taken for an ordinary building. 
A thick float of concrete all over the site is a 


| common method of meeting the difficulty, both 


first-class importance in Great Britain. It is | 


usually a one-story building above the ground 


line, having one and occasionally two or more | 


principal rooms. The flumes, aqueducts, weirs, 


| and sluices required for diverting and controlling 


| members of the 


he buildings first erected have been quickly | 
from | 


the water and directing it to the turbines, and 
for leading it back to its natural channels, the 
foundation of these buildings, honeycombed 
with chambers and tunnels, are the 
interesting parts of the works. Their construc- 
tion requires considerable technical skill, as 
almost every kind of vault, dome, and curved 
structure meeting and intersecting at every 
kind of angle is to be found in these buildings. 

At Niagara, probably the best-known water- 
power station, the volume of water is estimated 
to represent 7,000,000 h.p., the greater part of 
which can, and eventually will, be made avail- 
able. Thus a force equivalent to the consump- 
tion of over 200,000 tons of coal per day (practi- 
cally the daily output of the world’s coal-mines) 
will be penned in and controlled in the buildings. 
The machines dealing with this power must all 
be fixed rigidly in one place, and will be con- 
centrated in a comparatively small area. This 
concentration and fixing of machinery of 
enormous power within a building is a new 
feature. The structure must be calculated | 
with an ample margin of safety, and to allow 
considerable strength above what would be | 
considered sufficient in ordinary practice. | 

Some of the European water-power stations | 
are interesting examples of well-studied archi- | 
tectural treatment. Full advantage has been | 
taken of the shape of the building required for 
the arrangement of plant. The most important 
construction have been | 
accentuated in the elevations, and the buildings | 
have been carefully grouped to accord with the | 
locality in which it has been necessary to erect | 
“ A picturesque example is the power | 


most 


them. 


| station at Tivoli, on the Tiber, where the energy | 


* it Is in cases where slower progress on more | 


vettled lines has taken place. Now, however, 
natters are assuming more or less definite 
bulb and the time is opportune to consider 
, “ings recently erected and those likely to 
‘oe in the immediate future. ; 
Primarily central stations may be divided 
‘AO three classes —viz, :— 

|. The Power Station—the class now coming 


int "4 . ‘ 
which oe and the real central station—at 


eee Larger and more powerful 
9 The mer usually installed in power stations. 
toons the cone eee which receives the power 
+ ral source, and retails or distributes 

consumers in its immediate vicinity. 


to it tee is generated for the district allotted | 
> Whence it is supplied to sub-stations for | 
| general acceptance. 


for the city of Rome is generated. 

The steam-power station, a comparatively 
recent introduction, is a more complicated 
building than the water-power station. Owing 
to the larger size of the rooms, the greater 
number of departments, and the more compli- 
cated construction required, these buildings 
present even greater opportunities to the 
architect. The author predicted a great 
demand for these in the future, for they are the 
direct outcome of the system of generation and 
supply which now seems In & fair way to receive 

Steam stations generally 
ise, storage for electricity, 
chimney-shafts, coal 





consist of engine-hot 
boiler-house, pump-room, 
store, and water department. 
the London Electric Supply Corporation at | 


in English and German practice. It is a good 
plan on clay, but should be keyed on the under- 
side on looser soils. 

Referring to the architectural treatment of 
some of the Continental stations, the author 
said that the buildings are faced externally 
with fine hard bricks, bright buff, laid in the 
German fashion, all headers. The gable ends 
are well treated with very large windows and 
strongly-marked divisions in the lights. The 
general wall-faces are plain, but the header 
bond gives an excellent scale to the buildings, 
and the ornament is concentrated in a few well- 
designed and well-placed features by which the 
full value of the expenditure on embellishment 
is obtained. It is often said of buildings 
treated like Geneva, Munich, and the Berlin 
stations that they are expensive. They are 
generally less costly than many buildings 
which look plain and are so described. The 
difference is that in the one case full value is 
obtained from the embellishments by good 
design, in the other case the same or greater 
expense is incurred for material not essential to 
construction frittered over the surface and 
therefore ineffective. Other notable buildings 
are the power station at Munich, with its 
interesting and original shaft, the whole forming 
a most picturesque group with the baths which 
adjoin it; the station at Turin, with elegant 


| gable treatment and a circular brick shaft, well 


treated with pilasters and cornice at the top and 
plain brickwork below, partly water-power 
and partly steam, is an interesting example of 
Italian practice; at Vicenza, where a most 
ingenious arrangement of double arches and 
open tile-work is adopted for the windows. 
Almost every combination and kind of plant 


| and design of central station is to be found in 


Great Britain. One of the largest power 
houses in London will eventually be that of the 


| Central Electric Supply Company at Grove- 


road, St. John’s Wood, which will supply power 
for general purposes for the west-end districts 
of London served by the Westminster Electric 
Supply Corporation and St. James’s and Pall 
Mall Electric Lighting Company. It is situated 
on the banks of the Regent's Canal, the site 
being 74 acres in extent, all of which will 
eventually be covered with the buildings. 
Upwards of 150,000 h.p. can be placed on the 
site if the plant is arranged on the one-floor 
system. The one-half of the first section has 
recently been completed, and provides accom- 
modation for 14,800 h.p. 

The author gave details also of the power 
stations at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Sunderland, Brighton, Eastbourne, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Chiswick, the City of London Power 


The station of | Station near Blackfriars Bridge, and others. 


The simple direct supply station consists of 
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the machinery departments somewhat on the 
same lines as the power station. It was almost 
the earliest form of station, and originated 
simultaneously with the composite form of 
direct supply station. It was required in those 
districts which were too large to be served by 
one central station, before the days of the power 
station. It is not probable that many more 
of these stations will be required. Some of the 
existing simple direct supply stations are already 
being converted into sub-stations, and in time, 
no doubt, the steam plant will be taken out of 
many and be replaced with electrical machinery 
only. 

Of the composite type of direct supply 
stations though, in smal) towns, in the country 
remote from other towns or from centres where 


power can be generated under exceptionally | 


favourable conditions, and in agricultural 
districts this type will be erected for some 
years to come; sooner or later combination 
between towns and districts will take place, 
and co-operative power stations will replace 
this class also, and those then existing will 
become at any rate partly sub-stations also. It 
will be a great advantage to this country in the 
keen war of trade competition which is before 
it, and will reduce the appalling extravagance 
and waste of the mineral wealth of this country 
which is now going on from the unnecessary con- 
sumption, carriage, and handling of coal, and 
all the attendant waste of land, labour, and 
time, and congestion of traffic produced and 
fostered by present methods. 

Sub-stations to accommodate static trans- 
formers were formerly small, unimportant 
atructures, frequently vaults under the pave- 
ment or roadways, or in basements of houses. 





larger than was the case some twenty years 
- One when he read a paper before the Institute. 

e was glad that the architectural profession 
was taking the matter up seriously, because 
these stations had to come, and if architects 
would not attend to them seriously, it would be 
very much the worse for the stations and for 
the public who had got to look at them. As 
Nature had not provided them with water 
ees in this country he was afraid they were 

und to put up chimneys, and if engineers 
designed the chimneys the consequences would 
be too terrible to think of. Therefore he hoped 
architects would, as, indeed, he knew they were 
doing, take up this matter in the manner that 
Mr. Peach had taken it up. There was only 
one fault he had to find with the paper, and it 
was a serious one, although characteristic of 
Mr. Peach. It was that Mr. Peach had made 
no reference to himself, although many of the 
stations shown were from Mr. Peach's own 
design. The stations of the Westminster 
Electric Supply Company and the St. James 
Company, the Central Electric Company, the 
County of London and Brush Company, and 
the beautiful , station at Ipswich, and a 
number of others were from the designs of 
Mr. Peach. As to the relations between 
engineers and architects in connexion with 
work of this kind, he thought Mr. Peach had 
indicated what they should be in a satisfactory 
manner. The work of the two branches must 
be very close indeed, and he did not think either 
could get on without the other if a satisfactory 
result was to be obtained. In the case of the 
external appearance, of course they looked to 


| architects to help them altogether, and that 
| was important, because the more presentable 


It is now, however, a building requiring careful | 
design and of daily increasing importance. The | 


function of the plant installed in it is either to 
alter the character or to reduce the tension of 
energy derived from the power stations, and to 
distribute either the same energy at another 


potentiality or to generate and distribute new | 


energy at low tension by means of dynamos 
directly coupled and driven by motors. Every 
precaution should be taken to prevent trans- 


sound beyond the building. The buildings 
must be dry,*well ventilated, and well lighted 
in every part. 


buildings could be made the better for everyone 
concerned, and certainly in cities the more 
presentable they were the better would the 
financial results be. The question of vibration 


| was a very serious one in any buildings which | 
| had to be erected in a town, and, therefore, the | 


construction of the foundation should be such 
that there should be as little as possible trans- 
mission of vibration from inside the building to 


‘ecé . : ‘ | the outside, and it was one of the most important 
mission of mechanical vibration or escape of 


things the architect had to consider. Of course 
the architect was terribly at the mercy of the 


/ engineer in this matter, because the engineer 


The author gave some interesting illustra- | 


tions of the chimney-shafts of central power 
stations. These shafts are not ordinary factory 
chimneys. Their importance to the under- 


taking, and a | to the community, | 


their great size, and the fact that they may be 
erected in groups of from two up to six or more, 
require that they should be of better construc- 
tion and appearance than is often deemed 
sufficient. Cast-iron caps are frequently 
objected to as being heavy ; properly designed, 


they are lighter than a corresponding height of | 


brickwork. Within reasonable limits a fairly 
heavy cap is an advantage and not a dis- 
advantage. 


had got to have foundations more or less of a 
particular shape, but in his experience he 
believed the most important point in the matter 
of getting non-vibrating foundations—apart 
from the fact that they should be separated 
from the foundations of the walls and so 
forth—was that they should, if possible, be 
in the shape of a flat tile put down flat 
ways, rather than in the shape of a brick 
set up on edge. In other words, they 
should be of a shape which offered as little 
chance of rocking on its own corners as possible. 
He knew that in one or two cases where there 


| had been trouble the foundation had been made 
| rather in the shape of a brick set on edge ; very | 
high and narrow, comparatively speaking; and | 


The author concluded a summary of matters, | 
which experience has shown are of importance | 


in designing central stations, with the following 
remarks :—From the very commencement of 
electric supply engineers have been ceaselessly 
engaged in inventing, working out, and per- 
fecting the innumerable’ electrical and 
mechanical devices and systems connected with 
this highly scientific subject. It has been, and 
it is, impossible for them to burden their minds 
or give up time to the consideration of the 
buildings, From the moment that the plant 
arrangement which the engineer requires has 
been given to the architect, the former never 
expects nor wishes to have anything more to do 
with the buildings until the architect is in a 
position to hand them over ready for the 
engineer's work to commence and plant to be 
erected. By this it is not to be understood 
that during this time the architect can work 
without reference to the engineer; quite the 
contrary. They must be in touch at every 
point from commencement to completion. The 
architect must be prepared to deal with the 
legal points affecting the buildings, their cost, 
and every part of the construction. He must 
appreciate what the industry is, what its 
developments are likely to be, and have the 
game intelligent general knowledge about 
machinery and things electrical that he would 
be expected to have of the fittings, appoint- 
ments, and work of any other class of buildings 
more commonly met with in general practice. 


Professor Kennedy said he was glad to see so 





large an attendance, for it was very much | 





the whole foundation rocked from corner to | 


corner, and the vibration was transmitted across 


the street and into the neighbouring houses | 


in a most uncomfortable manner. The plan 
which Mr. Peach adopted was to put down a 
concrete raft on which things in general stood, 
and lock with sand keys 10 ft. or 12 ft. square, 
sliding up in all directions. He could not say 
that this was the reason why they had had no 
trouble with several stations which Mr. Peach 
had designed, but certainly they had not had 
the trouble when the foundations were con- 
structed in this fashion, Another matter of the 
very gravest importance which they were only 
now beginning to realise was that they must 
have no combustible materials about the build- 
ing. They used to say that they had nothing 
in the building which would burn, but that was 
not quite good enough. Other buildings near 
might catch fire and set their stations on fire, 
and now he thought they had to ask architects 
to supply them with buildings which would have 
ractically nothing about them which would 
yurn. The construction of huge buildings in 


the county of London at any rate was certainly | 
rendered more difficult and unpleasant by | 


certain conditions of the Building Act, or inter- 
pretations of that Act, and he thought perha 

Mr. Peach would have spoken of that. He 
hoped in time some reforms would be introduced 
which would make it more easy to deal in a 
rational way with these enormous buildings, 
which fifteen or twenty years ago were never 
contemplated. Members of his profession 


——<—_—. 
and singularly complete discussion of ms 
which were of great importa matters 
portance to them al] 
Mr. Eustace Balfour said he was : 
the chairman of the St. James Electr rar pe 
Company, and also surveyor to the (ir, Light 
Estate, and as such had had eA yi 
work of Mr. Peach. He did not Seecme of the 
now as an architect, but rather as oo 
knowledge of Mr. Peach's work in view. 
lighting concerns. The first point “th ectric 
li to mention was that of water a 
Some years ago he went into that questic ro 
carefully with Lord Kelvin, and sted he 
whether he could by any possibility he 
- Y any possibility use the 
Scottish loughs for water power. Lord Kely 
told him that he had gone into the a 
completely and it was out of the Mag 
Therefore, they might lay it down asa oo 
that, as far as water power was sdiamend'e 
electricity, it was only in those cases rian 
there were great rivers like Niazara or the 
Zambesi running permanently, or in such casp 
like the Swiss Rivers from the snow mountains 
and those in New Zealand and North Italy, tha; 
they could expect to use water power sponge 
vermanent source of energy. It meant that in 
New Zealand, North Italy, and in certain parts 
of South Africa the equivalent of coal existed jn 
the snow mountains. That, however, was an 
engineering point. But they had to consider 
how architecture was to be dealt with when they 
got those stations, and Mr. Peach had shown 
how it could be dealt with. One of the chic 
problems they had to deal with was that of 
chimneys. Two or, three months ago Lord 
Wemyss, who, he believed, was an hon. member 
of that Institute, came to his room and saw a 
photograph of one of the chimneys they had seen 
that evening, and he said that it was better thin 
the Campanile of St. Mark's. He did honest|y 
think that it was possible to design chimney: 
which would in themselves be beautiful, and h: 
congratulated Mr. Peach on having been th: 
first to deal with the situation and, whethe: 
successfully or not—and he thought successfull) 
—tackling the most difficult problem there 
could be. With regard to the relations between 
architects and engineers, they were becoming 
more complicated day by day. They began in 
the days of railways, when the engineers thought 
they could design beautiful buildings, but 
when they came to consider they began to 
combine with architects. There, he thought, 
the Germans were a little ahead of them, for 
if they took Frankfort Railway Station, it 
was one of the most beautiful in Europe, ani 
it was the combined work of architects and 
engineers. He thought engineers and architects 
ought to work together, so that one should supply 
the artistic side and the other the engineering 
side. With regard to vibration from electri 
light stations, they must clearly have legislation, 
for the present law was not sufficient. That, 
however, was perhaps a point rather outside the 
architectural side of the question. 
Mr. John Slater said he had had some little 
experience in building electric light stations, 
but to nothing like the same extent as Mr. Peach, 


_ and, moreover, the stations for which he was 





would look to that paper as a most valuable | 


responsible were in the early days of electri 
lighting, when they knew very much less about 
them than they did now. He would like to echo 
Professor Kennedy’s remarks as to the extreme 
modesty of Mr. Peach, and he was sure they 
would support him in offering a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Peach for the enormous trouble 
he had gone to. There was no doubt if they 
could have water power it would enormous!) 
simplify matters. He had been over a station 
at Friedberg, where the dynamos were driven 
entirely by water power, and could not help 
noticing ‘the extreme cleanliness of the 
whole place. They could not get that 
in England, and were compelled to use 
coal, and certainly under those circum: 
stances it was well not to have the stations 
in thickly-populated districts. The tendency 
of late with companies in London was to g0 
further afield to get sites for stations which 
would not interfere with the amenities of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Peach had told them of 
several companies which were going further 
afield, and the Kensington and Knightsbridge 
Company and the Notting Hill Company some 
years ago found the nuisance of being ms 
crowded neighbourhood so great that they 


| combined to obtain a site at Shepherds Bush, 


where they were erecting a station very much on 
the lines of those which had been shown that 
night. The small distributing stations could, 
of course, be more easily brought into agree mn’ 
with the surrounding houses and everything 
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the neighbourhood J than § could large 


in i ibrati hed 
‘ons. The question of vibration touchec 
peony Professor Kennedy was a very serious 


ne, and if they had a central station in a 
4 ‘ 


crowded localit they were almost sure to get 


into trouble. He did not think engineers had 
et quite got over the curious” re of 
bration. He knew that at Notting Hill they 
pe the engines down in a deep basement on 
je hardest London clay, and yet they found 
the vibration affected, not the immediately 
close houses, but those a street and a half off, 
aad he believed that would be the experience of 
many others. Of course there were two kinds 
of vibrations which had to be dealt with. At 
Notting Hill they satisfied themselves that it was 
not earth vibrations but air vibrations. 

Colonel Balfour seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Ferranti said he felt when the paper was 
being read that it did not give much scope for 
discussion but it was one most valuable to 
engineers, and also he should think to architects, 
as a record of what had been done in central 
station practise. To meet the wants of the 
resent day—which wants were constantly 
r euine in different ways—they could have 
nothing better than an accurate record of what 
had been done and how the matter really stood, 
and that they had in the admirable paper which 
had been read. 

Mr. Watson said that the reader of the paper 
mentioned the difficulty of obviating expansion 
in the brick linings of the steel shafts and stated 
that architects ought to be very careful to 
design linings so that failure should not occur 
from expansion, but he did not enlighten them 
as to what means they should take to obviate 
the danger. 

Mr. Wright asked if Mr. Peach would let 
them know his impressions as to the best means 
of dividing risks. 


house, 


which would shut down the whole power house. 
That was an important point with regard to 
which Mr. Peach could help them. 


Take the case of a boiler | 
It was obviously very necessary to | 
provide against the bursting of a steam pipe | 


| people were looking forward to it. 








Mr. Gay said that with regard to vibration, 
without taking any credit to himself, but giving | 
t to the architect, Mr. Tiltman, in Islington, | 


they had been absolutely free from any difficulty. 
The question of vibration was raised by him 
and considered most carefully by Mr. Tiltman, 
with the result that the whole of the foundations 
of the building were taken right away down 
below those of the engines and plant. The 
foundations of the engines themselves were 
made very wide at the bottom. They found 
‘that vibration was not transmitted to any extent 
beyond the foundations themselves. The most 
serious thing to deal with was not the trans- 


mission ef vibration, for the only trouble he | 


had had was not from the generating station, 
but from a couple of pumps, and this had now 
been obviated. A great deal of air vibration 
had been experienced, 
to exhaust into the air and 


trouble arose. 
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side. 
whether the engineer laid 
and the architect built round it, or whether the 
architect suggested the building and the en- 
gineers suggested the size. At any rate, 
they Smust work side by side. For years 
engineers and architects had been working 
together, and many of the bridges throughout 
the Continent were the combined work of the 
two professions. It had fallen to the lot of the 
Institute from time to time to impress on local 
authorities, when they had a great engineering 
work, which was of such a position and character 
as to require architectural character, that they 
would probably obtain the best result by asso- 
ciating the two branches of the art together, to 
work it out between them. He happened the 
previous day to be passing the St. John’s Wood 
station chimney, and although he would not 
say, like Lord Wemyss, that it reminded him of 
the Campanile of St. Mark’s, still it was a very 
fine chimney. It looked like a chimney, and 
that was better than looking like the Campanile 
of St. Mark’s. He thought Mr. Peach had 
given them some useful hints with regard to 
chimneys. It was not necessary to go to very 
great expense in the facing of them, for in 
London brick got black in no time and it was 
better to vary them by using some other 
material in the upper portion, and so get the 
effect which Mr. Peach had obtained at St. 
John’s Wood. He should think these six 
chimneys in the air would be a very impressive 
monument, and no doubt the St. John’s Wood 
Whether 
they would add to the value of the property 
around it was not for himtosay. But, seriously 
they had had a most interesting paper and they 





were to be congratulated on the fact that the | 


first paper on this subject should have been 
read before the R.I.B.A. It would form a 
record which would be referred to from time to 
time when the matter came up. One other 
thing which struck him was the extreme rapidity 
with which these buildings were developed. 
They had been shown a station in connexion 
with the Central London Railway. It seemed 
to him only the other day that that railway was 
opened, and yet Mr. Peach said the station was 


| old-fashioned, so that the development was 


| such a big question. 


evidently going on by leaps and bounds 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Peach, in reply, said he wished to return 
his thanks to the engineers and others con- 
nected with the electrical industry in England, 


He did not know who would first begin— | M. Corroyer at the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
down the machinery | will take place. The candidates named are 


M. Bouchot, curator of engravings at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (who has the best 
chance of election), and Messrs. Camille Bel- 
laigue, Mounet-Sully, Gonse, Albert Soubies, 
De Lassus, and Docteur Richet. 

The works for the approach to the central 
station of the Metropolitan railway, on the 
Place de Opéra, have been commenced. A 
monumental staircase, twelve métres wide, will 
occupy the portion of the site along the Boule- 
vard des Capucines, on the principal axis of the 
theatre. This staircase will lead to a great hall, 
at the end of which two other staircases will 
descend to the platforms. At this point lifts 
will form the communications between the 
three super-posed railways. The portion 
exterior to the station will be reduced to merely 
what is strictly necessary, consisting only cf 
very simply-designed balustrades, and tte 
absurd erections in “|’Art Nouveau” style 
which have disfigured other approaches to tke 
underground railway system are not to te 
repeated here, where, indeed, they would have 
made a singularly unhappy contrast to Garnier’s 
architecture of the Opera House. On the 
lines themselves the work is being rapidly 
pushed forward, so that it is expected that the 
line from Courcelles to Ménilmontant will be 
opened to the public in September. The work 
executed at twelve and eighteen métres below 
the surface for the line going from the Palais 
Royal to the Place du Danube (XIXth ar- 
rondissement) is also being continued, as also 
for the line from the Opera to the railway station 
at Auteuil. ‘ 

The Roman remains discovered on the 
Montagne Sainte-Géneviéve appear to indicate 
the site of a very important building, probably 
a palace which has been destroyed by fire, 
since there is a quantity of carbonised 
matter discovered. The foundations discovered 
extend up to the buildings of the Collége de 
France, where new excavations have been 
undertaken under the direction of M. Sellier, 
assistant curator of the Carnavalet Museum. 

The Société des Amis du Louvre have acquired, 
and intend to offer to the museum, two fine 
sculptured Romanesque columns dating from 
the XIIth century, which came from the 
Abbey of Coulomes, now destroyed. These 
two columns, the capitals of which represent 
the story of the Magi, while the shafts are 


| decorated with fantastic animals, are in a style 


Europe, and America for the assistance they | 


him 
given as 


They could rely upon the 
being correct. With 


given 
had 


had 
facts he 


regard to vibration, that was a most important | 
point in connexion with central stations. He | 


had not touched upon it much because it was 


was concerned that could be practically over- 


| come by two methods of carrying off the exhaust, 
but that was a matter which rested practically | 


For a time they used | 


Subsequently they put the exhaust into the | 
stack and had practically abolished the vibration | 


altogether. 
was the transmission of noise and sound vibra- 
tions, for the alternators seemed to have a 
peculiar property of directing themselves in 
different directions over a limited area. They 
ould stand in the office and within a few inches 
they could get an intense vibration of noise or 
get out of range of it at once. It seemed to him 
that this trouble was the most important, but 
it was being got over, and he hoped they would 
be successful in completely dealing with it. 

The Chairman said they were all glad to feel 
that so many of these buildings had fallen into 
the hands of one who had proved himself so able 
to meet the problems which were placed before 
him. They were also pleased that architects 
were taking up those buildings, and he could 
assure Professor Kennedy that eminent architects 
were very pleased to take up buildings when 
they were put into their Seadhs In these 
particular cases he felt that there were great 
architectural opportunities. They had the 
>pportunity of great wall spaces, and of these, 
chimneys, which from their size became really 
great architectural features; and although he 
had never been fortunate enough to have to 
treat one himself, yet he felt they did offer great 
architectural opportunities to those who had 
them placed in their hands. It would also be 
4 pleasure for the architect to work out a 
problem of this sort in conjunction with the 
*ngineer, It must, of course, be essential for 
the beginning that the architect and the en- 
fineer must work hand in hand and side by 


Another difficulty which had arisen | 
| was to put in large enough foundations. 





with engineers. 


So far as aerial vibration | 
| modern 


So far as the transmission of | 


mechanical vibration from the foundations was | 
concerned they had studied this very carefully, oP pt Te . 
| site, the Mairie of the XVIIth arrondissement. 


and, broadly speaking, the way to overcome it 


regard to experience in the chimney linings 
the difficulty was not with the steel shaft, but in 
the case of brick shafts, where unless the lining 
was built between the courses tight, the moment 
the stack was heated the whole thing came 
down. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Monday, April 18, 
when Mr. E. S. Prior would read a paper on 
“The Statues of Wells Front, with 
Contemporary Foreign Examples of Sculpture.” 


—_—_e-~-e—_—— 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Last Sunday, at Longchamp, the new 


With | 
| addition of the Commune of Batignolles, and 


some | 


somewhat similar to that of the sculpture of the 
principal doorway at Chartres. 

The Department of Assistance Publique of 
Paris is about to commence some important 
works in connexion with the Paris hospitals 
The old Hépital de la Pitié, built unde: 
Louis XIII, will shortly give place to a new 
building supplied with every improvement that 
hygienic science can devise. The 
Hépital Saint Louis, built under Henri IV., 
is also to be almost entirely rebuilt, as well as the 
H6pital Cochin, founded in 1779. 

It is also proposed to rebuild, on its present 


built from the designs of Lequeux before th: 


which is now very inadequate for one of the 
most densely-populated districts of Paris. The 
new building will be the subject of a competition, 
of which the programme is now being drawn 
up in the Service d’ Architecture of the Municipal! 
Council. 


—- -e->-e 


THE “ BONES” OF ROMAN LONDON. 
In the course of the visit paid to the Guild- 
hall last Saturday by the London and Middlesex 


Archeclogical Society attention was drawn 
to some extremely interesting architectural 


and sculptured stones lying in a rather neg- 


| lected condition, and exposed to the weather, 


tribunes or stands erected from the designs of | 


M. Girault were inaugurated. These erections, 
built with white stone and iron, were com- 
menced at the end of October, after the last of 
the autumn races. ; 
very elegant structures, which will afford 
accommodation for many more spectators than 
could find place in the old brick and wood 
erections, which dated from the transformation 
of the Bois de Boulogne under the Second 


There are four of these | 


Empire. The state pavilion for the President | 


and suite, standing above a series of terraces, 
is particularly satisfactory in its effect, and 
does great credit to the accomplished architect 


of the Petit Palais. 


between the Guildhall Museum and the Guild- 
hall proper. Many of these stones bear sculp- 
ture of a high degree of merit, and, in view of 
the wholesale destruction which has deprived 
us of similar fragments met with during excava- 
tidns from time to time, it seems highly desirable 
that these should be rescued from their present 
hiding-place and be made accessible to those 
members of the public who are interested in 
subjects of this kind. 

These stones are, as Mr. St. John Hope 


| felicitously expressed it, the very “ bones” 


| of Roman London. 


On April 16 the election of a successor to 


They deserve the most 
reverent care, and for true archeological 


Pp s are of far more value than half of 
the Roman pottery and miscellaneous antiquities 
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with which the limited space of the Guildhall 
Museum is at present crowded. 

The fragments, for such unfortunately they 
all are, were found many years ago er 
certain excavations in Camomile-street, an 
are known to have been fragments used up in 
the construction of one of the bastions of the 
wall of London. Whether that bastion was a 
part of the original Roman wall, and, indeed, 
whether it was constructed during the sway 
of the Romans, are questions which do not 
affect the archeological value of the sculptures. 


Authorities differ as to the relative dates of the | 


wall and the bastions, but the fact remains 
that buried in the Camomile-street bastion were 
many most important examples of the art of 
the Romano-British sculptor and builder. 


A respectful but vigorous appeal was made | 
by the members present that these relics of a | 


period about which we know so little should 
be transferred to a place of safety, where they 
will be 
for students. 
to what is perhaps the least understood phase 
of our British art. 
those facts about the influence of Roman art 
upon Celtic art upon which it is most desirable 
that we should have precise information ; 
they tell of a period which is particularly dark 
as far as historical records go; and we cannot 


believe that the authorities of the Guildhall | 


Museum will allow them to remain longer in a 
situation where they must suffer something 
from the weather and where they will soon 
be forgotten. 


oe 


CARPENTERS’ FALL LECTURES: 
DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS oF LocomoTION. 


THe last of the spring course of lectures | 


onnected with building matters, given under 
the direction of the Carpenters’ Company at 
Carpenters’ Hall, was delivered on Thursday 
evening last week by Mr. Basil Mott, 


M.Inst.C.E., on “ Development of Methods of | 


Locomotion.” Professor W. A. Tilden, F.R.S., 
presided. 

In the course of his lecture—which was 
illustrated by lantern photographs—Mr. Mott 
said the question of locomotion had become an 
increasingly important one, and it was difficult 


to realise how our ancestors, with their limited | 


appliances, succeeded in carrying out the great 


events which formed the history of the past. | 


The real development of locomotion had taken 
place within a comparatively short period of 
time, and now that there was a Royal Commis- 
sion sitting to consider what can be done to 
remedy the terribly congested state of traffic 
in London, it was not without interest to trace 
some of the various stages through which our 
means of locomotion had passed until they had 
reached the present state of entanglement 
which a Royal Commission was trying to 
unravel. The earliest means of locomotion 
was walking, and there was little doubt that the 
first effort to carry out the desire for increased 
speed was successful when our ancestors cap- 
tured animals fleeter than themselves and learned 
to ride. 


on temple walls built about 4,000 years ago. 
It was from them that practically all their 
knowledge of ancient types of vehicles was 
gathered. The next step was some primitive 


form of wheel, and it was interesting to note | 


that although the wheel had played such an 
important 
date of its first use was amongst the mysteries 
of the past. In a series of slides Mr. Mott gave 


illustrations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman | 
chariots, and, passing to England, traced the | 


development of carriage building and of the 
earlier forms of wagons used for transit purposes. 
One curious example was a coach of 1750, 
built with eight wheels. 


from Lisson-grove to the Bank and carried 
twenty-two passengers inside. In 1849 the 
size of the omnibus was reduced and outside 
seats were added, and gradual modifications 
resulted in the modern omnibus, which, although 
perhaps not a thing of beauty, yet was the 
lightest and strongest vehicle in the world 
for the particular purpose it was intended to 
serve, and one of the handiest for getting through 
the traffic. Although thousands of years had 
passed since the construction of the first chariot, 
yet it was only within the last 150 years that 


methods of transit had developed far beyond | 


anything accomplished during the previous 
centuries. In 1680 Sir Isaac Newton certainly 


wotected from harm and be available | 
The sculptured stones belong | 


They teach us exactly | 


Next came the primitive sleigh which | 
was found depicted in sculptures and paintings | 


part in transit development the | 


The first omnibus | 
was introduced into London in 1829, and it ran | 


prophesied that the day would come when they 
would travel fifty miles an hour, and the philo- 
sopher sketched out a locomotive to be propelled 
by steam to run upon the road. There was a 
fire and a boiler in the proposed vehicle, and 
it was proposed to move it by allowing the 
steam to shoot out from a pipe at the back, in 
this way pressing against the air—there was no 
record as to whether that was ever attempted. 
The first steam coach appeared to have Sain 
built by a French engineer, Cugnot, and the 
first English steam coach was that of Wm. 
Murdock in 1781. The year 1803 was an epoch, 
| for it was in that year that Trevithick ran the 
first steam coach on rails. The first engine 
commercially successful was that of Blenkinsopp, 
in 1811, which was worked on a racked rail 
with gearing, and was used for haulage purposes 
in collieries. It was, however, Hedley’s * Puffing 
Billy,” rebuilt in 1815, which was the first 
| engine that ran on smooth rails, and in con- 
nexion with this engine it might be said that the 
bogey in locomotion was introduced. In 1825 
the first railway was opened from Stockton to 
Darlington, and railways began to make rapid 
progress, but it was the “ Rocket,” built by 
| Geo. Stephenson, which really settled the 
| supremacy of steam railways over all other 

forms of locomotion. Since that day great 
| advances had been made in the construction of 
| railway engines, but he was inclined to think 
| that England still led the world in this direction. 

Mr. Mott described at some length the modern 

engines in use—taking those of the Great 

Western Railway as a type—and he also pointed 

out how the railway was in connexion with its 
' branch lines developing the steam motor-car in 
a most successful way. With regard to elec- 
tricity, it might be said that its real application 
for driving purposes had taken place within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and in England 
there was no doubt that its development had 
been greatly hampered by municipal and other 
regulations. Now at last they appeared to be 
waking up. The first great advance was made 
| by Siemens in Berlin in 1879, and the principle 
adopted by Siemens remained at the present 
day as the basis of all electric railways. In 
1883 an electric light railway was opened at 
Portrush, but the first actual electric railway 
was the City and South London, opened in 
189). The motor-car principle adopted by the 
Central London Railway would probably be 
carried out by the majority of railways in the 
future. In Germany a speed of 135 miles an 
hour had been obtained, and the only limit of 
speed with electricity appeared to be defined 
| by the condition of the permanent way and the 
| cost they were prepared to go to in building the 
motor. What was before them it was impossible 
to say. Electricity was undoubtedly the trac- 
tion power of the future, and already the large 
railway companies were electrifying suburban 
lines and electric tramways were developing by 
leaps and bounds. Where their ancestors 
toiled wearily in their stage coaches our children’s 
children would, he hoped, be able to live in 
York and come every morning to London with 
a regularity and comfort and probably in less 
time than it took those of them who were 
unfortunate enough to live in South London to 
| reach their offices on a foggy morning. 

On the motion of the airman, a vote of 

| thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

Mr. Percy Preston (Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company), in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, expressed the pleasure it had given 
the Company to see such large attendances at 
the course of lectures. They were glad of this 
_ because it showed that the lectures were appre- 
ciated by the public at large. 

OHO 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF 

BRITISH DECORATORS. 

Tue annual dinner of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators was held on 
Monday, at “The Trocadero,” Shaftesbury- 
avenue, Mr. J. D. Crace, President, in the 
chair. There were also present among others 
Messrs. J. Higson, J.P., President of the 
National Association of Master House Painters 
of England and Wales; R. G. Anderson, of 
the National Association of Scotland; J. 
Sibthorpe, of the Irish Association, W. H. 
Pitman, C.C., G. Haite, F. S. Murray, W. G. 
Sutherland, M. C. Cowtan, J. C. M. Vaughan, 

and F. W. Englefield, secretary. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Mr. W. H. Pitman proposed the toast of 
| “The Incorporated Institute of British 
| Decorators,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
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J. D. Crace. The Institute, he said 
five years old, but it had inihinwonn bw only 
to the ideal formed at its beginning =e 
staunchest sup rs of the Institute ian oy" 
the north of land and rao + atl ae 
Ireland, and it was very difficult to ame berg 
in this great city take an interest in 4 as 
i ee at the 
Institute was doing. The Institute Was anxj 
to get more London members, and woes sions 
reason why the London membership wae i 
larger was because the rules adm) + 
those who were engaged in business and we 
direct employers of Whew. The great haa 
of the Institute was to allow members to salar 
only by examination, and to assist ay _ 
training of workmen and to grant them certifi 
cates of their competency. The great object 
was to improve the level of work. ; 

The Chairman, in response, said that the 
— of the Institute was steady, and he 

_ was likely to improve. With between 

and 500 members in various parts of the 
kingdom, they might consider the progress 
good so far. It was sometimes difficult to 
put into words the reasons for the existence 
of such a society, but the reason was given 
more than 2,000 years ago by a Greek 
dramatist, who said that “ social intercourse 
was the teacher of all things to mortals,” and 
it was the social intercourse—the bringing of 
men together who were engaged in the same 
craft and with the same interests, and in order 
that they might discuss as to how those interests 
could be promoted, and how the whole standing 
of their craft might be raised—that the good 
of such a society was seen. There were many 
ints of view from which an Institute of the 
ind was valuable to the calling or profession 
it represented, and there were a good many 
other societies and institutes representing othe: 
professions which had had slow beginnings, 
and then had grown rapidly and had become 
important factors in the progress of the pro- 
fessions they represented. The Institute was 
working on narrow ground because of its limited 
membership, and for that reason they should 
not attempt at present what other societies 
were doing or had done. He had come to the 
conclusicn that it would be necessary to make 
some alteration in their articles, so as to admit 
into their ranks some of those who were con- 
cerned in the very charming work of decoration 
that was now being carried out by large firms. 
It had come about that the execution of a great 
deal of important work of decorators had 
fallen into the hands of what he might cal! 
commercial firms, but those firms could not 
possibly undertake the work they did were 1t 
not for the gentlemen of artistic talents who 
carried out their work, and he hoped that 
before long the Institute would be able to 
welcome such gentlemen. 

The Chairman then proposed * The National 
Association of Master House Painters of 
England, Scotland and Ireland,” and in the 
course of his remarks he expressed his grat 
tude to the Association for having recently 
made him a life member. The National Asso- 
ciation had for its aim the proper and sensible 
object of promoting all that could assist 
and enlarge the usefulness and commercial 
prosperity of its members. It was what one 
might call—speaking in the best sense—the 
commercial side of the calling of decorators, 
whereas the Institute was rather on the artistic 
and professional side, so to speak, and existed 
to raise the intellectual level of the calling 
generally. The Association had reached a 
state of prosperity which could not have been 
anticipated when it was started. The member- 
ship was over 2,000, and that was a remarkable 
result after about ten years of existence. With 
the toast he coupled the names of Messrs. 
Higson, Anderson, and Sibthorpe, all of whom 
responded. : 

Mr. Higson, who responded for the English 
and Welsh Association, said he thought the 
Association had already done a great amount of 
good. They had a lot of energy, but they 
regretted that they had not more London 
members. Men who joined the Association 
with the thought of enriching themselves mace @ 
great mistake ; a man was amply repaid in - 
ing the Association by meeting the men he ¢ 4 
The Association was endeavouring to raise cori 
or 600/. for the purpose of Te en 
School of Painting. They already hae 
pupils in the school, and they nope vy “ 
more. The Association believed = ™m he 
educational work than in putting money 


credit. They had inaugurated an international 


> 


The 
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scholarship, which was subscribed to by the 
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branches of the Association. They hoped 
pa men think more of their trade. 


| 


The Chairman mentioned that Mr. Sibthorpe 


had organised another visit to Italy of those | 


: in colour decoration. 
tee ore said that the last visit had 
been a very delightful one, and large amount 
of good work was done by the party in the 
ight they were away. 

= Font then proposed the toast of 
“The Visitors,” coupled with the names of 
Messrs. Haite and Murray. . 

Mr. Haite said he believed the Institute 
had a great future before it. 

Mr. Murray said he had thought that in the 


last ten years decorative painting was dead, | 


but he was glad to find that that was not at all 
the fact. There was still some backbone left in 
decorative painting. Unfortunately he had 
been Associated too much in the past few years 


decorative art, and the fashion in art had been 


to forget the lessons of our forefathers and | 


ancestors, and to paint everything white. 
White was the refuge of the incompetent. He 
was glad to think that something more was going 
to be done in paint. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

On Tuesday the annual meeting of the 
Institute was held at Painters’ Hall, Little 
Trinity-lane, E.C. 


+ 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. J 
Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 1,600/. for pipe 
sewer reconstruction works; Fulham Borough 
Council, 4,5002. for river wall; School Board 
for London, 250,000/. for new schools, etc. ; and 
West London School District managers, 5,000/. 
for erection of schoolrooms. Sanction was also 
given to Hampstead Borough Council to borrow 
1,300. for purchase of land for housing purposes, 
and to Lambeth Borough Council to borrow 
7,788. for paving works. 

Piccadilly Widening.—On the recommenda. 
tion of the Improvements Committee it was 
agreed that the estimate of 70,000/. submitted 
by the Finance Committee be approved ; 
and that, subject to an agreement being entered 





_ an ee. We report the facts for the information 


Holborn to Strand- Letting of Land.—The | 
| Corporate Property, Charities, and Endowments | 
| Committee reported as follows :— 


“* We have had before us an offer of 4001. per annum 


made on behalf of Messrs, Sykes and Sons for a lease of | 


lot 7, Kingsway, they at the same time undertaki 

A , they at thes > ertaking to set 
back the vaults to their adjoining premises as required 
for the Council’s works. The plot has an area of about 


2,425 ft., with frontages of about 74 ft. to Kingsway and | 


| 22 ft. to Parker-street, and was submitted to auction in 


October last. The conditions attaching to this offer are 


| that the Council shall at its own cost build the retaining 


wall of the vaults of Messrs. Sykes’s adjoining premises 
and hayieey an eye to the sewer, and also will grant per- 
mission for an access from Craven House, the adjoining 
premises, to the new building proposed to be erected. 

The rent offered represents, in our opinion, the value 
of the land, and, having regard to the fact that, should 
it be accepted, payment of compensation to Messrs, 
Sykes in respect of the curtailment of the vaults to the 
adjoining premises would be avoided, we recommend :— 


with what might be called the fashions in | satisfactory, lot 7, Kingsway, be let, on the Council's 


usual conditions and with the additions stated in the 
report of the Corporate Property Committee, dated 
March 21, 1904, to Messrs. Sykes and Sons, for a term 


that the solicitor do complete the matter ; and that the 
seal of the Council be affixed to any necessary documents 
(when ready) in connexion therewith.” 

Mr. E. White said he felt that the recom- 
mendation was very disappointing, as the 
price only worked out at 3s. 2d. per foot, 


| and that appeared to him to be a very inadequate 
| sum for such an important neighbourhood. 


He should have thought 5s. per foot would have 


housing value of the site in Wandsworth-road, 
| proposed to be utilised for rehousing purposes 
in connexion with the Nine Elms-lane improve- 
ment, and to fix the housing value at 7391. 

Lord Welby considered it was a wrong 
principle for a Committee to alter the value 
without first reporting to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

New Lyceum Theatre.—The Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee reported that they had 
considered plans, submitted by Mr. B. Crewe, 
on behalf of ‘“ Lyceum (1903), Limited,” 
showing how it was proposed to reconstruct 


| the Lyceum Theatre in conformity with the 


regulations of the Council. The proposed 
theatre was shown to accommodate a seated 
audience of 2,800 persons, and the committee 


‘ | underst it was intende ; . 
That, subject to the result of the usual inquiries proviag | stood that it was intended to use the 


| ances would be given nightly. 


premises as a music-hall, in which two perform- 
Lb The Committee 
were of opinion that standing should not be 


of eighty years at a ground rent of 400/. per annum ; | allowed in any of the gangways, and it was 


only on this understanding that they could 


| consider the premises to be reasonably safe for 


the admission of the public. Subject to this and 


| certain minor modifications the Committee 


| been a fair price, and he was forced to the con- | 
: | clusion that the reason for the small price 
THE usual weekly meeting of the London | 


obtained was on account of the Council’s 


onerous conditions. 


Mr. Howell Williams said the feeling of 


builders and architects was that if they wanted | 
to go in for worry they should take a site from | 


the Council. 


He thought the Council should set | 


| a good example as a ground landlord, and not a | 


bad example. 

Mr. Lewis appealed to the Council to treat 
their tenants in a reasonable manner. 
Mr. Sydney Low said that their land was 


offered at a public auction and they did not get 


| a bid, and the opinion he came to was that 


into between the Council and the P. and R. | 


Syndicate, and subject to the syndicate giving 
the security provided by the agreement, the 
Improvements Committee do arrange with the 


Council of the City of Westminster for the | 


acquisition by it on behalf of the Council, 
under Michael Angelo Taylor's Act, in con- 
nexion with the deities of Piccadilly near the 
Cireus, sanctioned by the Council on July 28, 
1903, of the leasehold and trade interests in 
Nos. 19, 20, 29, 30, and 32a, Piccadilly, and 
Nos. 3 and 5, Air-street. 

Charing-cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway 
Bill—The Parliamentary Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that petitions be 
sealed and presented, if necessary, in the House 
of Lords in order to secure further amendments 
(a) in the Baker-street and Waterloo Railway 
Bill and (4) in the Charing-cross, Euston, 
and Hampstead Railway Bill. 





Inspection of Cornices, Copings, and Parapets | " 
| by any responsible body, the Main Drainage 
| Committee would inquire very carefully into it, 


ot Buildings.—The Building Act Committee 
reported as follows oo 


On January 14, 1904, part of the parapet and | 
cornice of the main portion of the premises Nos. 214 to | 


220, Westbourne-grove, Kensington, fell through the 


assistants and injuring several others. An examination | 
of the remaining portion of the parapet showed that the | 
accident was due to defective construction of the brick- | 


work, the pressure of the wind, and the weight of the 
ne _cornice. The brickwork of the parapets 
of the adjoining houses was also found to be decayed and 
tacked and bulging outwards. In view of the serious 
uature of this accident and of others that have occurred, 


— calling their attention to the necessity of the 
“a? copings, and parapets of buildings being kept 
hder careful observation. It has since been pointed 


| an important matter. 


out that in districts where there is a great number of old | 


uses it will, in many cases, be 
pear to repair; and it A asked that, in order to prevent 
saniats by owners of property as to the action of the 
thee “t Surveyors, publicity may be given to the fact 
Ww Y are acting under i ctions from the Council. 
brone0f Opinion that a useful purpose would be served 
FS sero attention being drawn to the danger caused by 
tet ae cornices, parapets, and copings, and to the fact 
oe a portions of buildings are, on account of their 
infers position, more liable than other portions to be 
ously affected by the weather, and uently 


should be more frequently inspected and re: We 


y 
have accordingly asked the Motropolitea Borough | 


“Councils to give publicity to the act 


necessary to serve | 


| appeared in the newspapers. 


the Council's conditions were too onerous. The 
Council gave such authoritative powers to the 
architect that no builder would take up the 
land unless he got very favourable pecuniary 
conditions. 


Mr. Goodman moved that the report be | 


referred to the Improvements Committee for 
consideration and further report. 

Mr. Hunt seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. Burns said that the fact was that land 
was not in the same demand in the neighbour- 
hood as was the case five or six years ago. With 
regard to the conditions, the architect had the 
right to protect posterity from bad buildings. 

Mr. Alliston considered that if the Council 


| held its hand they would get a better price. 


Mr. Mullins pointed out that in this particular 
case the site was no ordinary one. It was 
dominated by ancient lights, and only the 
owners of the adjoining property, who pro- 
yosed now to lease the site, could properly 
develop it. 


The Amendment was carried on a_ show | 


of hands. 

Thames Barrage Scheme.—Mr. Goodman, in 
reply to Mr. Beachcroft, said he knew of no 
Thames barrage scheme, except such as had 
When, however, 
a barrage scheme was officially brought forward 


and make a report to the Council. 
Housing.—Mr. Bruce moved the adoption of 


roof of the projecting shop portion, killing one of the | the report of the Housing Committee, and 


pointed out that during the year ending April 1, 
1903, the Council had housed 4,839 persons at 
a cost of 243,578. There was also a great deal 
of work progressing rapidly, which, when com- 
pleted, would house 17,174 persons. 

Mr. Beachcroft said the parargaph in the 


We thought it desirable to send a circular letter to district report dealing with the retention by the Council 


of dwellings erected by them under Part I. was 
It was the first time 
that the Committee had brought up a report 
on the matter. While the Council had got 
permission to retain the buildings erected by 
them during yoo ig 1905, Pac 9 ee 
tion open, and in three or four ye 5 
b ne ‘ner | had a friendly Secretary of State, 
they might have to put up the whole of the 
Boundary-street property for sale. 
The report was adopted. 
A discussion took place on a recommendation 
of the Improvements Committee to rescind the 


| resolution of the Council fixing at 1,560. the | 





recommended that the plans be approved. 

This was agreed to. 

Proposed Theatre at the Corner of Aldwych and 
Drury-lane.—The same Committee stated that 
they had considered plans submitted by Mr. 
W.G. R. Sprague on behalf of Mr. Murray Carson, 
of a theatre to be erected on this site. The 
premises were shown to accommodate seated an 
audience of 1,120, and the Committee were of 
opinion that standing room in the gangways 
should not be allowed. On this condition and 
others the plans were agreed to. 

The Works Committee.—Mr. Taylor asked the 
Chairman of the Works Committee if he was 
aware of the dissatisfaction which existed 
with regard to the introduction of the bonus 
system into the Works Department. 

Mr. Torrance replied that there had been com- 
plaints before the Committee, but he’ would 
bring the niatter up for consideration. 

Appointment.—Mr. A. Graham Drury was 
appointed assistant resident engineer during 
the construction of Rotherhithe Tunnel. 

Tramways.—The following recommendation= 
of the Highways Committee was agreed to :— 

“That the estimates of 6,650/. and 350/. submitted 
by the Finance Committee be approved ; that the High- 
ways Committee be authorised to expend sums not 
exceeding 7,000/. in all, for the provision of a temporary 
electricity generating-station at Bankside, and the 
purchase of the requisite plant and electrical equipment 
for such station.”” 

The Council adjourned till April 26. 


nip 


APPLICATIONS UNDER 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894, The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

St. Pancras, North.—The retention of a 
shed and a stack of scaffold poles on a site on 
the west side of Highgate-road, St. Pancras, in 
tront of the Grove (Mr. A. W. Armstrong).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Permission to retain @ 
bicycle shed on the forecourt of No. 85, Park- 
road, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Kirby, Millett, 
and Ayscough for Miss F. E. Freeborne).— 
Consent. 

Clapham.—Four houses on the north-east 
side of St. James’s-road, Wandsworth, 
between Wandsworth-common and Balham- 
park-road (Mr. T. W. Haylock).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—An addition to “St. Kilda,” 
Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, to abut upon Van- 
brugh-park-road West (Messrs. J. D. and B. 
M. Hooper).—Consent. | ; 

Marylebone, East.—Stone balconies at the 
first floor level of buildings on the site of Nos. 
22, 24, 26, and 28, Langham-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Messrs. Bird and Walters for Messrs. J. 
A. Michell and G. Watson).—Consent, 

Marylebone, West.—Rebuilding of Nos. 376, 
378, 380, 382, and 384, Oxford-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, between Bird-street and James-street 
(Messrs. A. E. Hughes and Son for Mr. D. C. 
Apperly).—Consent. 

Pulham.—The retention of wood and glass 
enclosures over bay windows at ‘ Johnsons- 
mansions” and “ Yarrell-mansions,’’ Queen’s 
Club-gardens, West Kensington (Mr. G. Tolley 
for the Queen’s Club Gardens Estates, Limited). 
—Consent. KASS 

Hampstead.—The_ retention of a poreins 
addition to the stable adjoining No. 49, Mares- 
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field-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. J. E. Withers). 


Consent. 

Holborn.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter in front of the main entrance to the 
Hotel Russell, Russel!-square, Holborn (Messrs. 
J. W. Singer and Sons, Limited, for the 
Fredericks Hotel ompany).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A wooden signboard on 
the forecourt of No. 144, Fulham-road, Ken- 
sington (Mr. F. E. Williams for Messrs. 
Stocken and Storey).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Porches to four houses on the 
east side of Baring-road, Grove-park, Lewis- 
ham (Messrs. Kennard Bros.).—Consent 

Lewisham.—Tiled pents to four semi-detached 
houses on the west side of Silverdale, Syden- 
ham (Mr. C. W. Moat).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Pents to twelve houses on the 
south-west side of Frankfurt-road, Herne-hill 
Mr. H. Harrison).—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—A gateway and shelter 
at the entrance to a passage-way leading to St. 
David’s Welsh Church, St. Mary’s-terrace, 
Paddington, between No. 22 and “ Alexandra 
House” (Mr. J. Cassé for Mr. H. P. 
Edwards).—Consent. 

Peckham.—A porch at ‘‘ Waveney Lodge,”’ 
Waveney-avenue, Peckham-rye (Mr. F. G. 
Grierson for Mrs. E. B, Gee).—Consent. 

Strand.—A_ projecting sign in front of 
“Craven House,”’ Northumberland-avenue, 
Strand (Messrs. Yates, Haywood, and Co. for 
Messrs. Simon Bros. and Co.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Projecting stone pilasters in 
front of Nos. 9, 11, 13, and 15, High-street, 
Putney (Mr. A. E. Chasemore).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, Repling- 
ham-road, Southfields, Wandsworth (Mr. C. G. 
Spagnoletti).—Consent. 

Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Café Royal, No. 68, Regent- 


street (Mr. W. Woodward for Madame 
Celestine Nicols).—Refused. 
Lewisham.—A one-story building and 


covered way at the rear of No. 94, Brownhill- 
road, Lewisham, to abut upon Laleham-road 

Mr. H. L. Upham for Dr. G. P. Y. Hulbert). 
--Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—A projecting shop front 
at the first floor level in front of No. 400, 
Oxford-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. H. 
Kerr for Mr. Harbour).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Oriel windows 
to No. 33, Dover-street, to abut upon Berkeley- 
street, Piccadilly (Mr. J. S. Gibson for The 
Mexborough House, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Stepney.—A projecting illuminated sign in 
front of No. 196, Whitechapel-road, White- 
chapel (Messrs. Young and Marten, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Islington, East.—A school building for the 
physically defective on the eastern side of 
Hornsey-road, Islington (Mr. T. J. Bailey for 
the School Board for London).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A deviation from the plan 
approved on April 24, 1894, for the erection 
of an extension of premises on the east side of 
High-street, Lewisham, abutting upon Gran- 
ville-road, so far as relates to an increase in the 
height of such extension (Messrs. J. D. 
a cn and Son for Messrs. Chiesman Bros.). 

“Consent. 

Le wisham.—That the request of Messrs. C. L 
Cassin and Co. on behalf of Mr. A. Blacker 
for permission to retain a fence at the African 
Banks Cricket Club Ground, Elm-lane (late 
Sabin’s-lane), Catford, at less than the pre- 


scribed distance from the centre of the road- | 


way of the street be acceded to.—Agreed. 
Wandsworth.—That the Council do not 
accede to the request of Mr. T. J. Bailey for 
the School Board for London, for permission 
to retain four gate piers at the entrances to 


the school on the south side of Ensham-street, 
Tooting.—Agreed. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


W oolwich.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter over Myrtle-alley, Woolwich, between 
No. 10 and No. 12, Hare-street (Messrs. 
Church, Quick, and Whincop for Mr. G. H. 
Leavey).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Paddington, South—A modification of the 
provisions of section 42 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of an addition at the 
rear of No. 114, Westbourne-grove, Padding- 
ton (Mr. G. A. Sexton).—Consent. 

Poplar.—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building on the east side of 


Prestons-road, Pop] y 
— oplar (Mr. J. W. Kelly).— 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Fulham.—An addition to buildi 
south side of Effie-road and bier side of an 


i 









place, Fulham (Mr. G. Estall for the Metro- 
politan District Railway).—Consent. 
Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Lambeth, North—Means of escape in case 
of fire proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of section 63 on the sixth story of a pro 
nurses’ home at St. Thomas’s Hospital, \. 
beth (Mr. P. Currey).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Paddington, South.—The erection on the 
site of Wellington-mews East, Norfolk-road, 
Westbourne-grove, Paddington, of a building 
to exceed in extent 250, cubic ft. (Mr. 
A. M. Ridge for Messrs. Wm. Whiteley, Ltd.). 
—Refused. 

Formation of Streets. 


Battersea.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. A. Large sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of two new streets at the rear of 
proposed buildings on the east side of St. 
John’s-road, Battersea, between Battersea- 
rise and Beauchamp-road (for Messrs. Jones 
Bros.).—Agreed. ‘ 

Fulham.—A deviation from the plan, section, 
and particulars sanctioned for the formation 
of a new street for carriage traffic, to lead 
from Farm-lane to Halford-road, Fulham, so 
far as relates to an alteration in the levels of 
such new street (Messrs. Pullen and Nixey).— 
Consent. 

Fulham.—The retention of fences at each 
end of the new street to lead from Farm-lane 
to Halford-road, Fulham (Mr. W. Cane).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham. +—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. Burrell sanctioning the formation or layin 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to head 
from Perry-hill to Castlands-road, Lewisham 
(for Mr. Leech).—Agreed. 

Hammersmith, +—That an order be issued to 
Mr. J. H. Richardson refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out of new streets for 
carriage traffic leading out of Heath-place, 
Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith (Messrs. Griggs 
Brothers).—-Agreed. 


Width of Way and Working-class Dwellings. 


Finsbury, East. — Blocks of _ irtended 
dwelling-houses on a site rage | upon 
George-yard, Old-street, Finsbury (Mr. R. 


Robertson for the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—A block of dwelling-houses 
on a site abutting upon George-yard, Old- 
street, Finsbury (Mr. R. Robertson for the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee of 
the Council).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 
oe ee 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Leeps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—The last meeting of the session of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
was held on the 24th ult., Mr. Butler Wilson 
presiding. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were:—President, Mr. G. Bertram 
Bulmer ; vice-presidents, Messrs. H. 8. Chorley 
and W. G. Smithson; hon. secretary, Mr. 
Robert P. Oglesby ; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Thorp; hon. librarian, Mr. G. F. Bowman; 
members of council, Messrs. R. Wood, C. 
B. Howdill, P. Robinson, T. E. Marshall, 
F. Musto, and G. E. Reason; auditor, Mr. 
Henry Oliver; collector, Mr. F. E. Yeates. 
Several members bore testimony to the admirable 
work accomplished by Mr. Butler Wilson, 
the retiring President, during his three years of 
office, and spoke in praise of Mr. H. S. Chorley’s 
work as hon. secretary. A paper was after- 
wards read by Mr. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., 
on ‘* Lead in Architecture.” 

SHEFFIELD SocieTY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
Surveyors.—A meeting of this Society was 
held in the Society's Rooms, Leopold-street, 
on the 24th ult., Mr. T. Winder presiding, when 
Mr. E. C. Skill gave a lecture on * The Elements 
of Architectural Photography.” The lectvrer 
gave a description of the camera best suited 
for architectural purposes. He condemned 
the hand camera as being wholly unsuitable 
for this class of work. Suggestions were made 
as to the most suitable lens or form of lens 
to be chosen, and the names of some of the most 
noted makes, both English and foreign, were 
given. The choice of time and proper illumina- 
tion for buildings to be photographed was 
dealt with, the lecturer remarking that fre- 
quently what might have been good pictures 


| were spoilt for want of a little care in this 


| 






direction, especially by beginners. Slides 
illustrating this were shown. The choice of 
plates was next considered and comparisons 
made between backed. and unbacked ones, 
and was followed by a diagram illustrati 
the cause of halation, which was described, 
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and succeeded by examples of photos showing 
com between both kinds of plate. 
The Iso-chromatic plates and senses” a 
next described by the aid of a diagram show; re 
the action of a screen when interposed Siiteeent 
the lens and plate. On this the two extreme 
rays of light, viz., violet and red, were delineated 
and some idea of the controlling power of the 
screen upon the undulations of the violet ray 
was thus given. Two slides of exposures made 
through a set of coloured glasses in conjunction 
with white followed. First, on an ordinary 
plate ; second, on an Iso-chromatic plate with. 
out the screen; and two other exposures on 
Iso-chromatic plates with different screens 
were shown. After this a series of slides of 
flower studies and views taken under similar 
conditions were exhibited illustrating the effect of 
colour under different treatment. Architectura} 
work was then returned to, and a number of 
slides shown, with notes on the arrangement of 
perspective and the best method of lighting 
subjects in relief. After a few further remarks 
on the help of photography to the architectural 
student and its use in making valuable records 
of ancient buildings, the paper was brought 
to a close. The lecturer acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Mr. J. R. Wigful! for the loan 
of a considerable number of slides; to Mr 
J. W. Charlesworth for the slides of flower 
studies; to Mr. Frank Winder and Mr. W 
H. E. Wilde for the loan of photographs. Th: 
lecture was illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, shown by Mr. J. Atkinson, of the Univer. 
sity College. On the motion of Mr. Holmes, 
seconded by Mr. Jas. Miller, and supported 
by Messrs. F. A. Winder and Wigfull, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Edinburgh Architectural Association held 
their first visit for the session on Saturday 
afternoon, when a party of members visited 
Gothic Ironworks at Camelon, by permission 
of the proprietors, Messrs. R. and A. Main. 
The members were divided into sections, 
and under the leadership of Messrs. Main and 
Miller were shown over the works, and inspected 
all the various departments, from the blast 
furnace and casting shop to the finishing shop 
andshowrooms. The visit was both instructive 
and enjoyable, and additional interest was lent 
to it from the fact that the works are built on 
the site of two Roman camps, a short description 
of which was given by Mr. Thomas Ross. In 
the absence of Mr. Hunter Crawford, President, 
Mr. Thomas Ross proposed votes of thanks 
to the Messrs. Main for their kindness in allowing 
the members to visit the works, and especially 
for having the works kept in operation during 
the afternoon. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

BristoL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH-FO- 
LoaicaL Society.—The fourth evening meeting 
of this session of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society was held at the Literary 
and Philosophic Club, Berkeley-square, on the 
24th ult. Dr. Alfred Harvey presided, and after 
some announcements by the hon. secretary for 
Bristol (Mr. John E. Pritchard), the Rev. 
Vernon Holt, M.A., continued from the previous 
meeting his notes on the subject of Heraldry, 
touching first upon,the ordinaries, and going on 
to speak of the lion, eagle, and ree 
charges. Mr. James McMurtrie, F.G.5., im he 
course of a paper on Roman roads, stated t ¥ 
when the Romans first landed in Britain, an 
had established themselves in the south-eastern 
parts of England, the same necessity for better 
means of communication arose as had arise! . 
their own land.¥ But it was not to be poe! me 
that the ancient Britons were entirely without 
roads or tracks. There is presumptive evidence 
of a more or less primitive means of communice- 
tion between the different parts of the ad 
kingdoms, and such roads as existed no — 
followed the most accessible routes between : " 
camps, strongholds, and settlements which wd 
existed before the Romans came. The invaders 
had not, therefore, to devise an entirely ne i 
scheme of roads. It may rather be to. <. age 
that, taking advantage of such road eee Ms 
previously existed, they advanced over tes . 
attack those strongholds, the poseens oa 
which was necessary to the effectual su “ts : 
tion of the country. They would, ote teem 
gradually improve the roads, and me Aeon 
those great imperial and military roac® ; ge 
ing westwards through England and Wales, 
northwards to the borders of Scotland. —__, The 
East Ripixg Antiquarian Society.— 


; » East 
first meeting of the winter session of the Eas 
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ee delayed, was held on the 21st ult. at the 
station Hotel, Hull, under the presidency of 
Lord Hawkesbury, the President of the Society. 
4 paper by Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.L.B.A., 
author of “ Sutton in Holderness,” etc., on the 
condition of the countryside before the enclosures 
of the XVIIIth century, was read by Mr. T. 
: d, 
seis absence. This was illustrated by 
excerpts from legal documents relating to 
articular farms in Sutton.—Lord Hawkesbury, 
after referring to the open field system, passed 
on to refer to the chronicle of Meaux Abbey, 
and said it would be extremely interesting to 
know the plan of the Abbey if it could be dis- 
covered. It always seemed to be one of the 
objects of a society like that to bring to light 
thingsof that kind. One of their best works had 
been the excavations at Watton.—Mr. Cole 
said he had been carefully over the manors on 
the coast, and by comparing the number of 
parishes mentioned in Domesday with the 
number of acres now, it gave some idea of the 
destruction of the coast land and the quantity 
of land which had beer lost out of different 
manors by the coast erosion.—Mr. Sheppard 
said Mr. Blashill had at first thought of com- 
paring life in Holderness with life on the Wolds, 
which would have been a useful and valuable 
comparison, but he hoped they could get Mr. 
Cole to give his version of life on the Wolds, 
and they would then be able to make a com- 
arson. 
Sheppard said it had been ascertained that the 
average from Bridlington to Spurn was seven 
feetperannum. Heshould like tolay particular 
stress upon the value of getting people to allow 
antiquarians the privilege of looking through old 
documents before the 
plan of the river Hull, dated 1648, showing the 
fortifications of Kingston-upon-Hull, came to 


Antiquarian Society, which this year | 


eurator of the Hull Museum, in Mr. | 





With regard to the coast erosion, Mr. | 


were destroyed. A | 


light after being knocked about at Beverley, | 


and which otherwise would have been thrown 
out of a solicitor’s office together 
other old documents. Personally, he thought 


the most interesting work the Society could do | 
in the near future would be to undertake a | 


series of excavations of the site of Meaux Abbey, 


especially having regard to the admirable work | father of Turold, an undertenant of Stifford, 


of the Society at Watton. 


eel 
SZllustrations. 


SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. 





HE church at Beaumont-le- Roger, 
part of which is shown in the sketch, 
is a fine piece of architecture set in the 
most attractive position ; the village 

isa small one at the base of a precipitous hill 

covered with fine trees, and as you walk to it 
from the railway station the whole church and 
town is silhouetted against the dark foliage ; 
close by are the ruins of a fine abbey. The 
drawing shown was made in the village street, 
too close to the church to show the background. 





| externally with rough cast. 











An open verandah gives access to the various 
rooms on three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth 
side being left for a chapel to be erected in the 
future. _By adopting this form of 
supervision is made easy 
inmates most difficult. ~ 

There are three dormitories on the ground 


and escape of the 


floor, each containing twelve beds, and one | 


structure | 


j 


dormitory on the first floor containing fourteen | 


beds. 


are provided for home brothers, who are 
responsible for the supervision of the dormitory 
according to the sted adopted in the other 
homes at Lingfield, following the examples set 
in similar homes in Germany. A special 
feature of the plan consists of the club-room 
attached to pol dormitory ; the men are not 
thus massed together in barrack style and are 
more easily dealt with by the home brothers. 
A range of workshops is provided as required 
by the Act, and in addition four small isolation 
rooms are placed next the superintendent’s 
house, which commands the entrance to the 
building. 

The walls are to be built of bricks from the 
colony’s own brickfield and will be covered 
The roofs will 
be covered with red tiles. 

The drawing was exhibited in last year’s 
Academy. The architect is Mr. T. Phillips 


| Figgis. 


BILLIARD ROOM, POLAPIT TAMAR, 
LAUNCESTON. 

Tuis is the interior of a billiard-room in a 
house in Cornwall, designed by Mr. R. P. 
Whellock. The drawing was exhibited in last 
year's Royal Academy. 


HALL AND STAIRCASE, STIFFORD 
LODGE. 
StirrorD Lovage, the subject of our illustra- 


: | tion, is the lodge of the manor house of Stifford, 
with some | 


a pretty village in Essex. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, was formerly lord 
of the manor, and the mysterious Turold of the 
Bayeux tapestry (probably Turold d’Enver- 
mieux, afterwards prelate of Bayeux), was the 


| at the time of Domesday Book. 


William Peveril, a natural son of William 
the Conqueror, lived in Stifford, and was the 


| founder of the family of Peveril of the Peak. 


The house, now in the occupation of Mr. 
Herbert Brooks, was the lodge of the ancient 


| manor house, and is interesting for alterations 


Internally, the church has been much spoiled by | 


a classic transformation. 


The north porch of St. Gervais is one of those | 


built on the plan of an equilateral triangle, 
two sides of which give access from the street 
to the porch, the third side being the church 
door proper. 
picturesque architecture in black-and-white. 
W. Curtis GREEN. 


INEBRIATES’ HOME, LINGFIELD 
COLONY. 

Tuts building was designed to be erected 
at the Training Colony, Lingfield, as an 
inebriate reformatory or retreat under the Act 
of 1898. In this training colony there are 
already erected homes for youths and able- 
rodied men sent from the workhouses and also 
for epileptic children, who had been hitherto 
conlined in the senile and infirmary wards of 
‘he workhouses. It was thought that in such a 
“ony 4 home for inebriates should be estab- 
z ted where they would be not merely prevented 
tom all access to intoxicating drinks, but 
bap under the healthful influences of home 
reba the country and by labour on the land, 
ler physical vigour would be restored and 
hew habits and tastes be formed. 

The building is desi to accommodate 


ay male inebriates ; and, in order to insure the 
pecs economy, all corridors or passages 
“cupying needless space have been omitted. 


The sketch is rather a study of | 


made at various periods. 
dergone restoration, and some modern work 
has made way for the staircase shown in our 
illustration. Some oak panelling, whitewashed, 
which originally See! the enclosure to the 
cellar stairs, has, at the instigation of Mrs. 
Brooks, been removed and renovated, and is 
now used as panelling to the hall fire-place. 

The builder was Mr. J. J. Laurence of Grays, 
Essex, and the architect Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner. 

The drawing was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. 


VICARAGE, LINDFIELD, SUSSEX. 


It has recently un- | 


At the end of each dormitory two cubicles | 








fencing and entrance-gates, was about 2,7000. 
Stabling has since been added, at a cost of 3601. 
_ Messrs. Anscombe and Hedgecock, of Lind- 
field, were the builders ; the grates, ranges and 
hot-water service being supplied by Messrs. 
Edwards and Son, of London. Mr, Walter 
Millard was the architect. 

a we = 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 

MuyicipaL Renovsine. 

A SESSIONAL meeting of the Sanitary Institute 
was held on Saturday last week at the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret-street, the Rev. H. Russell 
Wakefield, the Mayor of St. Marylebone, 
presiding, when Mr. W. E. Riley, Architect to 
the London County Council, opened a discussion 
on ** Municipal Rehousing.” 

Mr. Riley first said a few words about dis- 
placements and the authorities empowered to 
act. Previous to the passing of the Act of 1890- 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had initiated! 
and carried out clearance schemes under the 
various Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, 1875 to 1882. 
Twenty-one thousand two hundred and seven 
persons were displaced, and accommodation 
was provided in new dwellings for 27,066 
persons, the cleared sites having been sold to 
dwellings companies and others for this purpose. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works had also 
initiated other clearances, displacing 6,188 
persons; the completion of these schemes 
was carried out by the Council, and dwellings 
erected on the cleared sites under Part f. of 
that Act to accommodate 2,930 persons. 
Under Part I. the Council had initiated and 
carried out, or was proceeding with clearance 
schemes displacing a total of 14,784 persons, 
and when all the new dwellings in connexion 
with these schemes had been completed a 
total accommodation for 14,970 persons would 
have been provided. Part II. might be briefly 
described as a diminutive operation on the lines 
of Part I. The Borough Councils as well as the 
London County Council were empowered to act, 
and the Local Government Board was the con- 
firming authority. Under this part of the Act 
the Council had initiated and carried out four 
schemes displacing 1,855 persons, and accommo- 
dation had been provided in completed dwellings 
for 2,314 persons. The Borough Councils 
had undertaken schemes involving the displace- 
ment of 4,123 persons, and when the new dwel- 
lings were completed accommodation would have 
been provided for about 3,000 persons. Under 
Street Improvement Schemes, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the sale of sites to dwellings 
companies provided accommodation for 10,688 
persons. The Council, under their improvement 
s:hemes, completed and in hand, would have 
displaced 15,257 persons ; and on the comple- 
tion of all the dwellings proposed accommoda- 
tion would have been provided for 16,430 
Railway companies and other large 


persons. ; |! 
whose operations in any one 


corporations, 


| scheme involve the displacement of thirty or 


more persons of the working classes, must under 
Clause 1 of the Schedule of the Amendment 
Act, 1903, rehouse under the discretion of the 
Local Government Board. In addition to 
these cases of displacement, there was an 


insidious process of destruction of small resi- 


Tuts vicarage, lately built, is the outcome | 
of a trust fund bequeathed for the purpose, | 
some years back, by the late Miss A. H. Davis, | 
of Lindfield ; and it has been erected on a site, of | 


2 acres, presented by 


Pax Hill Park. 


For the exterior of the building local materials | unt 
| Council had involved the displacement of 6,570 


have been chiefly used, brown tiles for the 
roofing and red for tile-hanging, with light red 
bricks for the ground story wall-face, and Pax 
Hill stone for the plinth, front entrance door- 
way and chimney caps. 

are employed for the chimney-stacks, which are 
built slightly battering at each end. The coved 


Mr. Wm. Sturdy, of | ' 
| vears building of property which 


Special thin bricks | 


cornice and gable mouldings are executed in | 


Yortland cement finished with washable dis- | , ree 
oats | of air space should be provided per person im 


\ governing feature in the plan of the house | their dwellings (for children under ten years, 


temper. 

is the garden-entrance inner hall—from which 
the sitting-rooms 
doors from the front entrance hall. 
latter there is an independent approach from the 
servants’ quarters. There is also a special 
service-route to the dining-room ; so that, with 
two doors to the study, the inner hall can be 
free from intrusion, and is available, on occasion, 
as an extension of the drawing-room by means 


of double doors. sai 
The total cost of the work, including drive, 


open—shut off by _ swing | 
To this | { 
i in the tenements did not count until they 


dential property constantly taking place in the 
county through private enterprise, and where 
there. was no obligation, either under the 
Housing Act or under any special Acts, for 
those interested to rehouse. In the = three 

ad been 
brought under the notice of the London County 


persons, but the proposals did not provide for 
rehousing more than one-third of that number, 
and there was no authority charged with seeing 
that the rehousing proposed was carried out. 
To make clear what was meant by over- 
crowding, he asked them to note that it had beer 
laid down in the operations of the London 
County Council that not less than 400 cubic ft. 


200 cubic ft.), and that in any tenement the 
total number of persons should work out at 
not more than two to a room, but infants born 


attained five years of age, when they were 
reckoned as half an adult up to the age of ter 
years. We learn that the population increased 
during the ten years 1891 to 1901 from 4,228,317 
to 4,536,541. Notwithstanding this increase 
of 308,224 (7°3 per cent.), the number of single- 


room tenements in which more than two 
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persons were “enumerated” declined from 
56,727 to 40,762—a very remarkable decrease, 
indeed ; whilst the number. of one-room tene- 
ments with six or more inmates fell from 4,097 
to 1,802. With regard to the one-room tene- 
ments occupied by more than two persons, not 
only did we find a reduction in the number of 
such tenements, but, more important still, a 
reduction in the average number of persons 
oscupying those tenements—the number per 
room in 1901 being 3°62, as against 3°80 in 1891. 
Moreover, the number of persons living more 
than two in a room in tenements of one to four 
rooms decreased from 831,668 in 1891 to 726,096 
in 1901, or from 19°66 per cent. to 16-0 per cent. 

Generally speaking, not only the amount, 
but the intensity, of overcrowding had been 
reduced, the greatest reduction having taken 
place in the most significant instance of all—i.e., 
in the case of one-room tenements, from 172,500 
to 149,500 tenements; and, summarising the 
results under two main heads, it was found 
that tenements of less than five rooms have 
increased 6°3 per cent., while the population 
occupying such tenements has only increased 
4°7 per cent. ; tenements of five or more rooms 
have increased 12°5 per cent., while the popula- 
tion occupying such tenements has increased 
only 10°4 per cent. 

The meaning he attached to “ rehousing ” 
was illustrated by a case which came before the 
magistrate at Bow-street on July 12, 1899. A 
poor woman occupying a tenement of two 
rooms on the third floor of Windsor-court was 
required to vacate her rooms in connexion with 
a clearance scheme. One of the rooms she 
occupied had an area of 184 sq. ft., and the 
other, which could only be regarded as a box- 
room, lighted from a well-hole used for storing 
lumber, was 54 ft. super. The sanitary con- 
venience was entirely inadequate, and was 
common to four tenements. Besides herself, 
the family comprised her husband and four 


children, and one living away from home. The 


rent paid was 5s. 6d. per week. As she would 
not leave, the Council applied for an ejectment 
order, and she told the magistrate that she 
could not afford to rent one of the Council's 
tenements which was reserved for her at Mill- 
bank, and would have cost her 8s. 6d. per week. 
The tenement offered her comprised a living- 
room, 144 sq. ft. ; one bedroom, 120 sq. ft., and 
a second bedroom over of 145 sq. ft.; with a 
scullery and independent sanitary convenience. 
This accommodation would have allowed the 
fifth*child, the eldest daughter, to live with 
her parents, which she was unable to do at 
Windsor-court, and was the minimum standard 
of accommodation that the Home Office would 
approve as suitable for such a family. She 
was paying weekly 2s. 33d. for each 100 ft. super. 
under the old insanitary conditions, whereas 
the Council was in a position to rehouse her 
family in a thoroughly sanitary way without 
any charge on the rates at a little over Is. 10}. 
The magistrate remarked that the rent charged 
by the Council was too high, and should begin 
at 6s. per week in order to allow persons so 
displaced to live at Millbank without much 
increase of rent. No comment was made on 
the proportional increase of area required by 
such a family to conform to the provision of the 
law, or what charitable authority should pro- 
vide and pay for the needful additional room 
for their proper accommodation. It could not 
be economised in bricks and mortar, and, there- 
fore, in this case the magistrate’s criticism 
advocated a charge onthe rates. He reluctantly 
allowed the ejectment order, but gave full time 
for compliance—i.e., thirty days. 

This and similar cases appeared to need 
some answer by those who waste their energies 
in criticising the rent level and the dwellings 
built by the London County Council. They 
did not understand that the operations of the 
Council in this work have necessarily to be 
conducted on a sound financial basis. It 
might be accepted as a broad rule that the price 
of land and the most economical use of it govern 
the maturing of any housing scheme in the 
central districts of London. It generally cost 
158. to lis. per ft. super. to clear slums in 
central districts, but very few housing schemes 
could be made to pay if the charge for land alone 
was more than 5s. per ft. In bringing the 
idea home to their minds of the necessity of 
obtaining some kind of financial support 
in dealing with this part of the problem, the 
handsome donations which started the Peabody 


Fund and the Guinness’ and Hales’ Trust Funds | 


might be cited as examples which had enabled 
charitable individuals to initiate vast housing 





i 


| operations which had subsequently been carried 


on with great benefit to the poor without finan- 
cial embarrassment. The price paid by rate- 
payers for clearing areas and rehousing the 
poor upon them was an investment which it 
was presumed repaid itself in better sanitary 
conditions and in the general welfare of the 
community. 

The following particulars relative to the 
mortality in the Council’s oe for the 
year 1903 might be of interest. The death- 
rate from all causes was 11°8 per 1,000 living, 
as compared with 15°2 in London as a whole, 
Taken singly the population of the various 
blocks were not sufficiently large to give reliable 
results, except, perhaps, Boundary-street estate, 
which had a population of between 4,000 and 
5,000. At undary-street the death-rate 
worked out at 12°7 per 1,000 living, as against 
a corresponding rate in Bethnal Green of 18:2. 
It might be noted that the death-rate when the 
insanitary area was represented was 40°l per 
1,000 living. 

The statistics on the question of rehousing 
the displaced persons in the dwellings built 
for their accommodation was not, on the whole, 
very encouraging. In 1897 a return was made 
showing the particulars of the number of 
— residing in new dwellings who were 

isplaced or removed from areas cleared by 
the Council. Of the 1,210 displaced by the 
Blackwall Tunnel works, only nine of them 
took advantage of the new accommodation, 
Of the 5,719 displaced in the great Boundary- 
street clearance scheme, although accommoda- 
tion had at that time been provided for 1,500 
persons, eleven only were living on the area. 
There were necessarily rules and regulations 
enforced in the management of dwellings, and 
the dislike of the slum inhabitants to any 
semblance of supervision probably accounted 
for the fact that so few availed themselves of 
the new accommodation. As an illustration of 
this, it might be mentioned that 100 of the 
families displaced in the initial stages from the 
Boundary-street area were fortunate in finding 
accommodation in the new buildings of the 
Guinness’ Trust just then completed, viz., 
Columbia-buildings ; but he was informed that 
not one of these families remained in occupation 
three months afterwards, the reason given 
to him being that they would not accept the 
discipline and control. Returns had been made 
which bronght this interesting portion of the 
question up to a recent date. In the Falcon- 
court scheme, sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on July 12, 1898, the number 
of persons displaced was 800, the number for 
whom new accommodation was provided was 
50), and about forty persons availed themselves 
of the new accommodation. A large scheme 
at Millbank afforded special facilities for 
rehousing persons whom it was proposed to 
displace in certain projected improvements— 
e.g., the Clare Market scheme, the Westminster 
improvement, and the Holborn to Strand 
improvement. There were seventeen blocks of 
dwellings, providing accommodation for 4,430 
persons in 895 tenements, and much of this 
accommodation was built in advance of the 
displacement under the various improvement 
schemes. On October 7, 1902, when all the 
blocks were completed, twenty-two of the 
tenants displaced at Westminster and three 
from Clare Market were then in occupation. 

A better result was obtained in the rehousing 
scheme for the Clare Market and the Holborn 
to Strand improvements. It was laid down 
as a condition of approval that in the immediate 
vicinity of the improvement accommodation 
should be provided for 1,000 of the persons 
ore. Sites were acquired in Drury-lane 
and York-street and great care was exercised 
to obtain, as far as possible, the full details of 
the accommodation uired for the various 
families it was intended to displace, and the 
plans of the five blocks of dwellings which 
were finally decided upon provided as closely 
as possible the accommodation needed. A 
return was made in October, 1902, showing 
that the whole of the tenements in Drury-lane 
had been occupied by persons actually displaced 
in connexion with the improvements. The 


| buildings provided provoked a good deal of 


adverse criticism, and some effort was made 
to draw comparison between the rooms vacated 
by one of the tenants and those which had 
been provided in the Council’s dwellings. 
Irrespective of the dilapidated and insanitary 
condition in which the vacated property was 
found to be, the rent per foot super. paid by 
the tenant was about 4s. 4d. per square per 





annum cheaper in the new dwelli 
those vacated. The cube space pga - 
cent. more ; an independent water-closet. s 
scullery fwith boiling copper and sink, were 
provided in addition, as against one water 
closet and one sink used in the vacated quarters 
by three tenants. The balance of the accom. 
modation needed was provided at York-street 
and he was informed in November of last yea, 
that the tenements in those dwellings ile 
with few exceptions, had been filled he 


: by the 
dishoused persons. nian 
In connexion with Rotherhithe Tunne| 
scheme, an estate was nearing completion 


which was intended to accommodate the person 
displaced by that work. The dwellings shies 
again provided in part before any displace. 
ments were made, but the proportion of persons 
who availed themselves of the new accommoda. 
tion was small, and the privilege of offering 
tenements to other persons about to be dis. 
placed in order to progress the work had been 
granted. The total accommodation which 
would be provided when the estate was com. 
leted would be sufficient for 1,200 persons, 
he rents were low and the accommodation 
had been carefully designed in order to meet 
the wants of those displaced, and it was, there. 
fore, somewhat disappointing to find that 
numbers of those tenements were still unlet. 
entailing charges on the tunnel scheme. 

In what he had already said, he had not 
touched on the very excellent work done by 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and other provincial towns 
in connexion with municipal rehousing. In 
Glasgow, under the Improvement Act’ of 1866, 
powers were given to the Corporation to recon. 
stitute various portions of the city which were 
insanitary. The powers entailed the obligation 
of providing accommodation for the working 
and rer classes displaced by the erection ot 
suitable dwellings. In 1901 there were 1,50) 
tenements in Blocks accommodating 7,000 
persons already erected under the Act of 1866 
There was a family home containing 160 single 
rooms, each capable of accommodating an 
adult and three children, and six lodging-houses 
for men and one for women, which, inclusive 
of the family home, accommodated about 
2,700 lodgers. A new Act was obtained in 
1897 entitled ‘The Glasgow Corporation 
Improvement and General Powers Act,” under 
which the Corporation were authorised to deal 
with certain insanitary areas and to acquire 
additional land not exceeding twenty-five acres, 
within the city or within half a mile of the 
city boundaries. This Act entailed many of 
the restrictions of the Housing Act, and would 
probably be found to hamper the freedom of 
the earlier housing operations carried out in 
Glasgow. The earlier schemes in Liverpool 
were carried out under the Liverpool Sanitary 
Amendment Act, passed in 1864. It was 
claimed that the insanitary property could 
be acquired more economically than under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act of 18%), 
the local Act being more rapid in procedure. 
The portions carried out under this Act up to 
1901, on the whole, involved a charge on the 
rates. With the increased financial difficulties 
the problem of providing suitable accommoda- 
tion was becoming more acute in every scheme 
which was developed. The Amendment Act 
of 1903 appeared to hold out the hope that the 


‘redemption period might be extended to eighty 


years, but the recent Treasury decision against 
the extension of the period so far as the cost 0! 
erection was concerned had deferred the 
realisation of that much desired relief for 40 
indefinite time. 

Mr. E. Bond, M.P., in proposing a vote ut 
thanks to Mr. Riley for his address, said there 
were one or two points to which he must take 
exception. Mr. Riley said that al! the housing 
companies which had taken part in the recon: 
struction of London had received assistance 1 
some form or other of a more or less charitable 
kind. As far as the company with which - 
(the speaker) was concerned, that could not ™ 
said to be true, except, perhaps, as to one - 
two sites obtained in the early days of t ‘ 
Company from the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works. But any advantage the — 

ained was precisely the advantage the ~~ 
‘ouncil gave to itself. When the — y 
Council adopted a scheme and cleared 4 or “dl 
the purpose, the whole cost was not charge 1 
the scheme ; it was considerably reduced an 
the balance was written off as representing, ° 
sanitary improvement of the Metropolis. a 
that extent, no doubt, the company he wa 
connected with took advantage of one or two 
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sites being cleared, but they found it quite as 
easy to deal in an ordinary commercial way | 
with slum areas. They had cleared slum areas | 


away and had charged the whole cost against 


the housing scheme, and had made it pay without | 


any charge on the rates or anyone else. He 
did not say that that could always be done. 
There were some areas where, owing to the 


multiplicity of interests involved, that could | 


not be done, and in such cases they had to pay 
heavily for improvements. The question of 
housing was really a question of ordinary 
economics ; it was a question of the relation of 
means to objects of desire ; a question of wages, 
a question of what people could afford to pay 
for accommodation. There was plenty of 


accommodation to be had by people who could | 
in the ordinary | 


afford to pay for it, providec 
commercial way by people whose interest it 
was to do it; but the real difficulty arose from 


the fact that there was a very large portion of | 
the population not able to pay for decent | 
housing accommodation, such as our sanitary 
| employ public money for rehousing purposes 


laws now require. While, on the one hand, 


wages had risen, on the other, he was afraid, | 
| to provide dwellings of such a kind that the | 


the cost of providing housing accommodation 


had risen out of proportion to the increase in | 
wages. He found that to put up rooms suitable | 
for occupation by the labouring classes cost a | 
good deal more than when his company began | 


operations. That was not due to any increase 


in the cost of land—although land had a ten. | 


dency to go up in value—but it was almost 


entirely due to the rise in wages in the building | 


trades, in the cost of materials in those trades, 
and to some extent to the greater stringency of 
the regulations of the local authorities with the 
object of securing better buildings and making 
the dwellings which were to be erected more 
sanitary and healthy. But that brought him 
to the point whether it was desirable for local 
bodies, such as the L.C.C., to go in for this 
business at all. There was a great amount of 
overcrowding in the Metropolis and a great 
many slums in which people lived under condi- 
tions which were loathesome, and it was argued 


that for these reasons the County Council was | 
justified in clearing away the slums and erecting | 


dwellings in which people could live decently. 


When that argument was examined it would be | 
found to be a delusion and a sham. It was | 
obvious from the figures that had been given | 


that people who had paid the most they could 
in the slum areas could not pay an increase in 


while then for the Council, if they could not 


provide dwellings such as people who were | 
turned out of slums could afford to occupy, | 
to attempt the thing at all? There was no lack | 
of accommodation for “ the aristocracy of the | 


working classes.’” People who could afford 


to pay es shillings to twelve shillings per | 


week could get plenty of accommodation without 


the aid of the County Council. Take the | 


Tottenham estate scheme of the L.C.C. It 


was entirely outside the Council's area, and it | 


was contiguous to the Noel ,estate—a large | 
| unskilled labourer. All round London for five 


estate belonging to the Artisans and Labourers’ 


Dwellings Company—which estate the company | 
| suitable for the working classes. Directly any 


had found something of a white elephant. They 


had built some houses of the kind the County | 
| there was a great rush for them by the ordinary 


working people. The great mass of respectable | 
| artisans were living under unhealthy condi- | 


Council were putting up, but they found they 


soon outran the demand, and consequently a | 


large part of the Noel estate remains unbuilt 
upon. The County Council, not content to let 


was a speculation in which the Council had 


no right to enter with the ratepayers’ money. | 
| and that each family paid from 5s. to 8s. per 
| week for such accommodation. When these 
| were the facts, could it be said that private 
| enterprise had provided sufficient accommoda- 
More than that, a man with 2002. a | 
| year could not easily get satisfactory accommo- 
| dation of the kind required. Private enterprise 


rhe cottages there, of three bedrooms and two 
living-rooms and offices, were to be let at twelve 
— per week. That was rather an outside 
ent. 

Mr. Riley: It includes rates and taxes. 

Mr. Bond: Yes, but there were cottages at 
Wood Green and elsewhere which provided as 
much accommodation which until recently were 
let for a lower rent. Accommodation of that kind 
could be had all over London, it was quite clear, 
by people who could afford to pay for it, and he 
did not know that any extra amenities were to 
be provided in the L.C.C. houses. It had been 
the misfortune of London that it was com posed 
of an aggregation of villages. This particular 


estate at Tottenham would present the same | 
4ppearance as Bethnal Green aid when Bethnal | 


Green was new, except that we had improved | 
our architectural ideas somewhat. He did not | 
think it judicious that local authorities should | 
take upon themselves to assist in this kind of | 


j ons. 
the company develop the estate, had embarked | tion 

on a scheme which at one time or the other was | 
to house a population of 42,000 persons. That | 
' five families to a house, with no separate | 
| buildings, but at Richmond they did not 
| think of doing that. Then there was another 


| tion ? 
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development more thanYwas absolutely neces- 
sary. Municipal authorities, when they found | 
large unhealthy areas which could not be dealt 
with by private enterprise, might very reason- 
ably clear them as sanitary improvements, and 
he thought that the legislature was wise when 
it laid it down that the clearing authority should 
not itself build until after it had failed to let or 
sell the site to an outside body for the purpose 
of building. From that wholesome rule the 
legislature departed some time since, and now 
they had gone the length of passing Acts which 
enabled the local authorities to enter into 
building speculation. It was difficult to say 
that this kind of work did anything to solve the 
question which they were all anxious to solve, 
and which was not capable of solution by any 
one drastic remedy—i.e.,the problem of providing 
that everyone should have wages or income 
enough to enable them to lead a wholesome and 
decent life. If that state arrived at all it 





would come about by the slow operation of 
economic forces. If they were going to 


they should make the strongest endeavour 
people who lived in the slums would be able to 


afford to live in the -houses so erected. That 
was rendered difficult by the fact that when a 


large public body took up work ot this kind and | 
ee up dwellings it wished to put up only such | 


ymuildings as would stand the closest possible 


scrutiny as to methods of construction, the | 
appearance of the buildings, and the accommoda- | 
tion provided. The real reason why people | 
| lived in slums was partly because the accommo- 


dation they got there was cheaper than what 


| they could get elsewhere, and partly because | 
| they were near their work. Those slum dwel- 
lings ought to be cleared away and better- | 
arranged and more wholesome buildings erected | 
| in their place, but at a rent which the displaced | 
inhabitants could afford to pay and without any | 
| highest rent was 8s. per week, the average rent 


burden on the rates. 


Alderman Thompson, of Richmond, seconded | 
| the vote of thanks. Although there was a good 


deal to criticise in what the London County 


Council had done in regard to the expenditure 

of money in the clearance of slums, and the | 
nature of the dwellings which they had provided, 
yet it had been far more pleasurable to him to | 
hear what they had done than the remarks | 
made by Mr. Bond. Any activity in the | 
| direction of providing sanitary dwellings for | 
their rent such as they generally had to do in | the people should receive encouragement rather | 
the County Council dwellings. Was it worth | 


than discouragement, and it filled him with 


dismay when he heard Mr. Bond say that they | 
| of rent. Taking the rent of a six-roomed 


should not take active part as sanitary authori- 
ties in this matter. Mr. Bond said that there 
was plenty of accommodation for those who 


could afford to pay. That was a fallacy. The | 
| ordinary artisan, with a family, who was 
earning good wages could not find suitable | 
| accommodation in or near London at a rent 


which he could afford to pay. The view the 


working class held was that private enterprise | 


did not provide in its dwellings suitable houses 
for the mechanic to occupy, let alone the 


or six miles out there were few decent cottages 


decent dwellings were provided after a clearance 


He had taken the trouble to find out how 
the families of an ordinary Board School, not 
in a slum area, were living, and he found that 
30 per cent. of them were living in two rooms, 


sanitary convenience or separate entrance, 


had put up the wrong kind of dwellings alto- 
gether. Look atthe newsuburbs! There were 
long streets of houses with bay windows which 


had not been put up for the accommodation of | 
the working classes, which were built to let | 


in one occupation at about 40/. per annum ; 


they were generally occupied now by three or | 
four families. Some authority should step | 
in #hd put up dwellings suitable to the require. | 
ments of the working classes and at a rent they | 


could afford to pay. Where the authorities | 
| Owing to the action of the brickmakers, stock 


had taken action it was because of the abso- 
lutely necessary to do something, and if the 
London County Council had not stepped in 


we should not have seen such a marked 
diminution in the number of one and two room 
tenements, the diminution in the death-rate, 
and that steady, though slow, improvement in 
the condition of the masses of the people. There 


was a real lack of housing accommodation for 


all kinds of workmen. He was glad that there 
was a tendency on the part of the local authori- 
ties to abandon the block system, because the 
rooms in these blocks cost twice as much to 
build and because they were not healthy. 
The death-rate in blocks of model dwellings 
was very high. 

Mr. Bond: The death-rate in the dwellings 
T am connected with is 12°7 per 1,000. 

Alderman Thompson: That was for the 
bestfyear. It was not so much a question of 
internal arrangements in these dwellings, but 
that people at the top of them were poisoned 
by the air coming from below. Then, again, 
the sunlight was shut out of the big blocks with 
a consequent lowering of vitality. As a rule, 
there was the highest death-rate where there 


| was the largest number of families in a given 


space. The block system was a bad one on 
sanitary grounds, and it was also an expensive 
system of housing. What was far preferable 


| was the system advocated by Dr. Sykes, of 


purchasing existing middle-class houses in 
the vicinity of slum areas, and, instead of 
pulling them down or letting them to four or 
five families, of adapting them for purposes of 
occupation by three or four families. This had 
been tried and found to pay | per cent. better 
than if new houses were built. He did not believe 


| in local authorities buying slum _ properties. 
| Such property ought to be condemned and the 


cost of destroying it ought to fall on the owners. 


| It was not satisfactory that a six-roomed house 


in the suburbs should cost 12s. per week. He 
had been mainly responsible at Richmond for 
the municipal housing scheme, and 132 six-room 
and scullery cottages had been erected. The 


of the majority was 7s. 9d., and some were let 


| at 7s. 6d. per week. Those cottages paid remark- 


ably well, contributing about 5002. to the rates, 
and the tenants were very much healthier than 
they were in the slum area. In every case there 
was a garden both back and front of the 
cottages, and they paid for the land twice as 
much as the County Council paid at Tottenham. 
They were able to do what they had done 
because their cottages cost less to build than did 
those erected in London. Mr. Bond was 


' right when he referred to the increased cost of 


building being the cause of the increased cost 


cottage as 7s. 6d., the interest on the cost of 
building that cottage at Richmond was 3s. per 
week, but the interest on the site and gardens 
and the construction of roads and sewers was 
only 8d. per week. This increased cost was 
due, no doubt, to the stringency of the regula- 


| tions and to what he would call sanitary fads 


which did not make people more healthy. 
Regulations made to apply to big blocks of 


| buildings were also made to apply to cottages 


erected in the country. There was a point 
where solidity and substantial building could 


| be carried to an excess, and some County Council 


buildings seemed to be rather too well built, 
though that, of course, was a good fault. The 
Richmond buildings were good enough for all 
practical purposes, would last for 100 years, 
and they cost very little to keep in repair. 


| The Local Government Board and the London 


Building Act insisted on the party wall in 
London buildings being carried up through 
the roof, which added, of course, to the cost of 


absurd condition. A third bedroom was 
wanted in a workman's cottage; they had 
tried over and over again to get the Local 
Government Board to permit them to put an 
attic floor on a 9-in. wall. That was a simple 


| thing to do so long as the height was not carried 


up too far; but to do what the Local Govern- 


| ment Board required meant an addition of 


50 per cent. in the cost of the brickwork and 
a consequent increase in the rent. He did not 
quite agree that the increase in the cost of 
labour had been quite so much as Mr. Bond 
implied. From Laxton’s Price Book he found 
that there had been nothing like the increased 
cost in labour which one sometimes imagined. 
On the other hand, there had been considerable 
increase in the cost of the materials used. 


bricks had increased from 35s. a 1,000 in 
1894 to 47s. in 1900. The same thing applied 
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THE BUILDER. 








to cement. In one or two cases there had been 
an actual decrease in the cost of labour. He 
thought the County Council, so as not to be 
at the mercy of the rings, might start its own 
brickfields. It had made a difference of 3d. 
per week in the rent of the Richmond 
cottages because the Corporation were at the 
merey of a ring of brickmakers. It was a 
mistaken view to say that because municipalities 
did not do everything perfectly they should do 
nothing at all, and he hoped the London 
County Council would go on with its work, 
though he wished they would alter the type 
of the buildings—putting up not a less sanitary 
but a less faultless type of building. He felt 
sure that cottages to cost from 200/. to 2500. 
could be erected. 

Dr. Sykes said that in effecting a street 
improvement houses were pulled down and 
new ones were erected for the displaced people 
to oceupy, and the people so displaced would 
probably go into them ; but when a slum area 
was cleared, they did not go into the new 
buildings, and they could not be made to go. 
The dwellings companies had one advantage 
at least over the County Council: they could 
pick and choose their sites, and that was a 
great advantage. The municipalities were 
practically tied down by the medical officer 
who condemned an area. There were com- 
panies which had built excellent dwellings 
and others which had built execrable buildings. 
There was no supervision in regard to the 
provision of such buildings beyond the require- 
ments of the Building Act, which did not touch 
on the internal arrangements of the dwellings. 


He hoped that the municipalities would never | 
build down to the class of people they dis- | 
Mr. Thompson said that the houses | 


housed. 
which were being put up round London were 
not houses for the working classes, but were 
ordinary houses with rentals of 40/. to SOU. 
perannum. That was so. It paid the builder 
to erect such buildings in the hope of getting 
better class tenants to pay such rents, and at 
the worst he was able to sub-let. The builder 
tried to let the house in one occupation ; if he 
failed he let it in two parts. and ultimately 
four or even six families might be accommodated 
in the building, which had not proper sanitary or 
domestic conveniences for so many occupants. 
As to the block system, they might have an 
ordinary house tall as a flat, and if they did, 
and it was sub-let, they might have just the 
same result of foul air rising as they did in a 
flat. He did not object to the block or flat 
system, but to the sub-letting of houses with- 
out any alteration of their internal arrange- 
ments. There were ten-roomed houses with 
ten families in them, and with accommodation 
only sufficient for one. The owner might 
be made to put in another water-closet, and, 
if so, it was generally put in a most incon- 
venient place so far as the tenants at the top 
of the house were concerned. That was a 
matter which had been entirely over-looked 
by the legislature, and something would have 
to be done as to it. 

Mr. Hair, of Southampton, said the latest 
and the best arrangement was the double 
tenement house—one cottage on the ground 
tloor and one above. At Southampton, in the 
heart of the town, they were proposing to build 
sixty-six of these cottages, and the cost would 
be 160. per three-roomed cottage. 

_ The Chairman, in putting the motion, said 
he did not feel a strong objection to municipal 
enterprise in the matter. The charge on the 
rates, which seemed to frighten so many people, 


would sooner or later considerably reduce rates | 


in another direction. The moral development 
and the growth of self-respect, which were 
house accommodation, would be likely to decrease 
rates. , 
the dishoused people went into the houses 
provided for them, but perhaps the fact was 


that the new buildings were occupied by people | 


who vacated dwellings only a little less satis- 
factory, and that these were taken by the dis- 
housed persons. He was afraid that houses 
must be built in the centre of towns because 
people must be kept near their work: thev 
could not afford to go out as far as Tottenham 
or Richmond. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Riley, in reply, said that the 7s. cottage 
he referred to included all rates and taxes. 
Block dwellings were a necessity under the 
Act, and were essential in central districts. 
He could not agree that the adaptation of 


any Georgian mansion or any dwelling in a | 


central district would lead to a sanitary result. 
He was aware of the valuable work done at 
Richmond, but the scheme had not been con- 
trolled by the London Building, Act, whereas 
the County Council’s work was. The cottages 
at Tooting were of the plainest type, and they 
complied with the Act. The buildings were 
of a good substantial character, and ,would (be 
restored to the ratepayers of London in fifty- 
nine years without any charge whatever. They 
were paying their way, and there was no writing 
down of the land in that case. A corporate 
body like the Council could not build jerry 
buildings ; they must build in a substantial 
manner. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chairman on the motion of Mr. W. Whitaker, 
Chairman of the Institute, and the meeting 
then terminated. 

In the afternoon visits were made to the 
L.C.C. Bourne estate, Clerkenwell-road, and 
to the L.C.C. cottage estate at Tottenham. 


eran 
COMPETITIONS. 
THe CowkEN MemortaL Statrvg, New- 


CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Joseph Cowen Memoria! 
Fund was held on the 24th ult. in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Council Chamber, New- 
castle. 


for the proposed statue. 





likely to result from the provision of proper | 


It was an appalling fact that so few of | 


the meeting might choose upon three of the 
designs, and ask the designers to send in 
models, offering premiums of 501. and 25/. The 
selected ‘Canny Newcastle,” 
‘* White Heather,” and “ Freedom.” These, 
| it was found, were the work of Mr. Kellock 
Brown, Glasgow; Mr. John Tweed, London ; 
and Mr. T. Eyre Macklin, Newcastle, respectively. 

BrrKDALE New Town HALL anp Liprary.— 


| committee 


has just made his award for the competition 


the total cost being 12,0000. 
is made to Mr. Geo. Brown, Birkdale and Man- 
chester, who takes the usual architect's com- 
mission on the building; second, Mr. T. W. 
Haigh, Birkdale and Liverpool, who gets a 
50l. premium; third, Mr. R. Marmon, 3. ; 
and, fourth, Mr. Hy. Halsall, 20. 
were twelve competitors. 


seniemnnateeseiiitlportipninnntonae 
Books. 


Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898- 
1904. A Handbook by E. Burton-Brown. 
London: John Murray. 1904. 

Tuts little volume supplies a much-felt want 

in providing for the English visitor to the 

Forum a convenient guide, of a size suitable 

for the pocket, to the somewhat bewildering 

intricacies of the new excavations. We cannot 
expect to find, in a little over 200 small 


theories that have been propounded, nor an 
exhaustive description of the remains. For 
the ordinary visitor, however, the book is 


interesting in that it brings out the meaning 


| of the Forum, while the more scientific reader 
| Forum well and writes interestingly. ; 
A certain number of misprints can easily be 
| corrected when a second edition is called for— 
| e.g., Curculius for Cureulio (p. 17); oculau- 
tissimus for oculatissimus (p. 84); Diulius for 
Duilius (p. 115) ; Cataline for Catiline (p. 179). 

A few points of detail may be shortly 
, noticed. It is by no means certain (in fact, it 
seems from their relative position highly 
improbable) that the three tanks in the central 
court of the Atrium Vesta were in use at the 
same time (p. 46). 

On p. 71 we are told that “the altar (of 
Vulcan) was one of the many anci nt shrines 
restored by Augustus, and a part of his in- 
| scription was found near it in 1848. Then, 

or earlier, the rough old altar was hidden out 
of sight, and the wall that now surrounde it 

was built to protect it from injury.” The 
| statement as it stands is unfortunate, for the 
words in italics are certainly not meant by the 
| writer to refer to 1848, but to the time of 
| Augustus. 
The statement on p. 78, that the reliefs on 


Dr. Farquharson presented a number | _ as inditens:” to tanercect 
* * . . i @ ~ ub 
of drawings, designs from different competitors, | P . 3 


He said he thought | 





Mr. J. W. Beaumont, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester, | 


for the designs for the new Carnegie Free Public | 
Library and Town Hall extension at Birkdale, | 


The first award | gies? 
|a@ propos of the primitive tombs (p. 222) 


There | 
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the Arch of Severus” are 


described in ¢ Ih j 
Professor iani’ } a 
Lanciani’s j Ruins Yand Excavations, 


is incorrect ; they have not been asta fac 
. “” . . . ° t, 
secre dealt * sree reoent publica. 
With regard to the famous inscribe 
the Comitium (pp. 93 and 499), it should } 
noticed that the late Professor Mommsen : 
his last pronouncement on the subject rT ethan 
1903, p. 153), (a) refused to accept as certain 
— word but recei (“ to the king”), and (} 
referred it not to the rex sacrorum, but t : 
— me 
e whole problem with reyar 
Rostra has been essentially altered be he 
suggestion of Professor Richter’s (cf. Build, 
Jan. 2, 1904, p. 2), of which will have to Ig 
taken into account by future writers on the 
subject. 
It is hardly correct to Say (p. 122) that Casar 
and Augustus created a new Forum within 
theold—it was rather a case of super- position 
The great inscription in honour of Lucius 
Cesar was found (and still lies) near the eastern 





d stele of 


| —not the western—end of the porticus of the 


Basilica Aemilia, and is complete in itself 
(p. 141). j 

The statement on p. 210, that “ at the end of 
the HIrd century a.p. it became usual to 
combine bands of opus reticulatum with others 
of brickwork, a method which has been called 
The style of con. 
struction described in the text came into vogue 
early in the IInd century 4.p., and seems to 
have been given up almost entirely at the end 
of that century (Lanciani, Ruins and Exeq. 
vations, p. 45); whereas the name opus mixtum 
is generally applied to a facing consisting 
alternately of bands of brick and small rect- 
angular blocks of stone. 

The book closes with a short bibliography and 
a list of some of the classical passages illustra. 
ting the text. These last might, perhaps, have 
been brought in more handily in the form of 
foot notes. 

The method of 


citation is not always 
uniform, 


and a general reference to Lucan 
is of little value without more definite indica- 
tions; while such a phrase as “the ritual 
baking of the Vestals” (p. 216) is somewhat 
liable to misconstruction. 

The illustrations are decidedly good and 
interesting, though it is a pity that the letters 
on the plan of the Niger lapis opposite to p. 97 


‘ are not used in the description in the text, for 


' ments themselves. 


the topography is exceptionally difficult to 
follow, owing to the complication of the monu- 
On the whole the book 


| may be cordially recommended to English 


readers, both to those who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and studying for themselves 
the monuments with which it deals, and to those 
who must be content to take their information 
from others who are more fortunate. 


| Brickwork and Masonry: A Practical Tezt- 


octavo pages, a full discussion of the various | 


— 


amply sufficient, and will be found especially | 


hook jor Students and Those Engaged in the 
Design and Execution of Structures in Brick 
and Stone. By Cuarves F. Mircueu, 
Lecturer on Building Construction te the 
Regent-street Polytechnic, London ; assisted 
by Georce A. Mitcues.. With nearly 600 
illustrations. London: B.T. Batsford, 1904. 


| Mucn of the subject matter contained in the 


of the worships attached to the various temples | 


present volume has aiready been published in 


| the works of the authors on building construc- 


| will find that Mrs. Burton Brown knows the | 


tion, but the object has been to collect in the 
form of a separate text-book all such information 
upon brickwork and masonry as may be 
required by students and workmen who wish to 
make a special study of these subjects. The 
work has been very largely prepared from notes 
of the lectures delivered by the authors during 
the past twenty years in the School of Archi- 
tecture at the Regent-street Polytecinic, 
and among the more important bran hes of 
work dealt with are the planning of drains. 
the building of revetments, the construction ot 
domes, vaults and arches, and the planning of 
flues, fireplaces, and chimneys. It will readily 
be understood that the complete discussion 0 
these subjects would involve mathematical 
problems, which at one time would a ~ 
sented insuperable difficulties to most wor - > 
and even in the present day could not be « os ) 
with unless by those possessing a fairly comp re 
knowledge of mathematics. The object of ~ 
authors, however, has been to deal with : ne 
subjects in @ simple manner, only using mat “ 
matics to such an extent as may be necessar 


} . . > of 
' to make clear the general principles of a few 
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the types of construction considered. It 
yould be impossible, within the limits of a 


review such as the present, to consider in detail 
all the subjects mentioned by the authors, 
ind, indeed, such @ course is quite unnecessary, 
ss their work is largely a compilation of well- 
;nown facts and general information. 
We are pleased to notice, however, that in 
chapter I. adequate attention has been given 
to the subject of Foundations, for foundation 
york is obviously the most important detail in a 
structure of any kind. The authors set forth 
concisely the principal causes of failure, then 
lealing consecutively with various methods of 
ievelling and otherwise preparing the soil. 
in addition to ordinary foundations, this chapter 
ontains some useful notes upon piling, caisson 
foundations, concrete and steel foundations, 
ind grillage foundations, and constitutes a 
very good summary of the whole subject. 
Chapter IL. is occupied with Brickwork, and 
ives detailed explanations of the different 
forms of brickwork, together with a large number 
{ illustrative diagrams. The succeeding 
chapters, on Drains, Paving, and Masonry, are 
similarly of definitive character. In Chapter 
\|.. on Walls, we find a section dealing with the 
question of stability, in which the various 
auses of failure are considered and the general 
principles underlying wall construction are 
explained in simple terms. The same chapter 
iso contains a section dealing with retaining 
walls for various purposes, and here mathe- 
:itical treatment is unavoidable, but, by the aid 
f diagrams, the authors have succeeded in 
lealing with the subject so that the various 
wints put forward should be readily appreciated. 
Turee consecutive chapters are devoted to 
uched structures. The first of these, entitled 
\rches, is little more than an illustrated descrip- 
tion of various arch forms employed in architec- 
tural work, but towards the end of the chapter 
fur or five pages are devoted to Bridge Con- 
struction, which, it is needless to say, cannot be 
uJequately discussed within such narrow limits. 
lhe references made may be regarded as com- 
leting the category of arches contained in the 
hapter, but otherwise they are obviously of 
ttle practical value. The chapter on Vaulting, 
ilso, is mainly descriptive, but it contains a 
number of interesting sketches and diagrams 
lustrating various types of domes and vaults 
cad the general methols by which such struc- 
tures are to be developed. Skew arches are 
liscussed in the next y srl but the treat- 
nent chiefly refers to constructional details. 
\moag other illustrations, a complete set of 
lrawings is given showing the proportions for 
iskew arch of 20 ft. span, and we notice that the 
lan shows abutments which are practically 
sim‘lar to those illustrated in Rankin’s * Civil 
Engineering.” We may here remark that this 
articular form has recently been shown to be 
wrong. Attention was first called to this point 
y Professor Kernot, of Melbourne, last year, 
wien he had occasion to inquire into the correct- 
ies of the accepted theory of skew arches. 
fhe result of his investigation showed that the 
sual method of designing the abutments of 
ich arches was most seriously in error, and this 
clusion has since been confirmed by other 
mpetent authorities. Hence, the plan given 
the text-book now under consideration 
‘not one that ought to be adopted in actual 
ractice if economy of material is to be secured 
one hand, or safety assured on the other. 
in a book of this character the point is not of so 
uuch importance as it would be in an engineer- 
ig treatise, as the main object of the present 
\uthors is to impart knowledge to those who 
‘ave to assist in carrying out designs, and not to 
uike them. In Chapter X. we have ample 
tails relative to Flues, Fireplaces, and other 
Hinestic brickwork, together with a_ brief 
‘elerence to Tall Chimney Construction, so far 
‘concerns the bricklayer and masoa. In 
‘Wossquent remarks on Lightning Conductors 
¥e notice that it is stated that ‘‘ The end of the 
minal is pointed and has a number of 
unted branches extending out from the 
*ntral stem.” It is true that some terminals 
‘te made in this way, but much better protec- 
on from lightning is afforded by the use of a 
‘ronal with a number of comparatively small 
; The remaining chapters of the book require 
“special comment, being devoted to a compila- 
rp of notes upon the mechanical properties 
ea yer such as limes and cements, con- 
..* ticks and building stones, and upon 
“avators’, bricklayers’, and masons’ qnanti- 


| 
j 











by the Board of Education, the Roval Institute 
of British Architects, and other examining 
hodies. ¥ 

Regarded in its entirety, this is a most valu- 
able work. It is not a treatise as the term is 
generally understood, but a compendium of 
useful information admirably collated and 
well illustrated, and as such has a distinct 
sphere of usefulness. 


Quantity Surveying for the Use of Surveyors, 
Architects, Engineers, and Builders, By 
J. Leaninc. Fifth edition. Revised and 
caters. London: E. and F. N. Spon, 
125, Strand. 1904. 

A work of the nature of the one before us 

does not often present such an advance with 

each new edition as is the case with ‘‘ Leaning.” 

A comparison of the fifth edition with the first 

is very striking both as regards size and matter. 

This “gre has resulted in the production of 

a book that covers almost, if not quite, every 

phase of the quantity surveyor’s work, and 

which will frequently be consulted with interest 
by those who Save long passed the period when 
they can be termed “ young” practitioners. 

In fact, we can quite understand the student 

pure and simple being appalled by the vast 

amount of detail entailed in a conscientious 
study of the important subject of quantity 
surveying. For important it is, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalence in the provinces of architects 
relegating this portion of the work to a com- 
paratively irresponsible assistant. We speak 
advisedly, as it has been our lot at various times 
to deal with bills of quantities which gave one 
the impression that the two and a half per cent. 
at the end was the motive for their preparation, 
rather than the assistance of the builder estima- 
ting, or, what amounts to the same thing, to 

enable the client to get his work executed at a 

fair ase To those responsible for bills of 

this description we would recommend a careful 
study of this work. 

The chapter on “ Prices’ has been consider- 
ably extended, and the methods of arriving at 
the approximate cost of buildings will be found 
useful, and are based on commonsense prin- 
ciples. In the more detailed pricing we cannot 
help thinking that the author relies rather too 
much upon the “constants of labour,” and 
there is no doubt he is not far from the truth 
when he states that “* the practised estimator will 
seldom require these”? (page 638). It would, 
for instance, be very easy to get a long way out 
in pricing where a 93d. item required ten prices 
to make up the total, seven of which, amounting 
to 7d., are based upon these “ constants” 
(page 639). The inconsistency is apparent when 
in making up the prices eighths of a penny are 
reckoned, while in the case of variations upon the 
general items, what the author terms “ current 
generalisations” (page 646) are adopted, i.e., 
* about twice the price of straight ’’ and other 
similar calculations. We have dealt rather 
more in detail with this section than we other- 
wise should, as it is nearly all fresh matter. 
Notwithstanding our criticism above, there is a 
great deal that can be read with advantage by 
those interested in this particular phase of the 
subject. We are afraid, however, that experi- 
ence will always be the most important factor 
in estimating, in spite of all that has been 
written on the subject. 

While we do not think the whole of the 
increase in bulk is warranted by the importance 
of the additional matter, this new edition is a 
marked advance upon the earlier ones, and will 
help to maintain the position this work has 
attained as the chief of the text-books upon 
quantity surveying. 


Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland, Sixty-eighth Session to May, 1902. 
Dublin: John Falconer. 1903. 

SEVERAL subjects of considerable interest are 

discussed in this volume. One of the most 

interesting communications refers to “* The 

Supply of Electrical Energy in Cities.” In 

the discussion of this paper one of the members 

pointed out that there was much water power 
running waste in Ireland that might be used 
for electricity if the fishing interests could be 
suitably dealt with, pointing out that so much 
water was demanded by these interests that 
it was extremely difficult to provide for 
power installations on a large scale. In another 
contribution Mr. F. J. Dick deals with the 


tes, the volume being concluded by a series of | principles underlying the design of breakwaters 


‘amination questions taken from those set | of the vertical wall type, emphasising the 


| 
| general principles to be followed in such marine 





works subject to heavy seas. The author 
certainly attacks the problem in a vigorous 
manner, attempting to evolve a method of 
estimating the force required to overturn a 
breakwater. One of the points brought forward, 
relating to the effective specific gravity of a 
breakwater, may not meet with universal 
approval. The author takes this to be about 
one and a quarter times that of sea water, 
apparently assuming the structure to be entirely 
water-borne, whereas it is reasonable to suppcse 
that some portion of the breakwater rests on 
the bottom. The author contends, however, 
that nearly every breakwater with which he 
is acquainted is water-borne, as the surfaces 


in contact, where blocks or bags of material: 


rest upon the bottom of the sea, are in smooth 
water, and there are considerable areas open 
to water pressure, to say nothing of rock fissures 
and other openings. Another interesting com- 
munication, on ‘ The Strengths of Materials 
of Construction,” contains a novel hypothesis 
with regard to the constitution of isotropic 
materials. The author endeavours to show 
that a direct relation may be established between 
the strengths of a material to tension, com- 
pression, and shear respectively. His argu- 
ments are supported by experimental data 
from laboratory tests, and his conclusions 
are sufficient to suggest some interesting specu- 
lation on purely theoretical grounds as to the 
relations mentioned. 


Educational Woodwork. By A. C. Horrn. 

London: Percival Marshall and Co. 

Tuts is a * Text Book for the Use of Instructors 
and Students in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” It claims to provide a “ graduated 
educational course of woodwork,” which consists 
of thirty-three lessons extended over three 
years. We suppose the professed object of 
such a course is merely to give the pupils some 
idea of * using their hands ”’ ; if it aims further 
at teaching them any such rudimentary know- 
ledge of plain carpentry or joinery as might 
ever be of practical use the course is badly 
chosen and very inadequate. At the end of a 
three years’ course, however superficial, it 
might reasonably be supposed that the pupil 
would be able to make any such plain and usefuk 
piece of carpentry as, let us say, a dove-tailed 
wooden clothes chest or tool-box. Set to this 
job, the unfortunate would-be carpenter would: 
remember that he had once dove-tailed two 
pieces of wood together, but that the result 
certainly did not resemble a box ; further, that 
he had once made a small box—a pencil-box— 
the sides of which were not dove-tailed together, 
and which came to pieces, or ought to have 
come to pieces, very shortly after it was made. 
Let us vig ge however, that, in spite of his 
education, he manages to connect in his mind 
the means and the end—the idea of dove-tailing 
with that of making a box ; but let us suppose, 
further, that he has to make his box deeper than 
the width of his available plank. He will then 
discover that, although he has taken “a 
graduated course of woodwork based on @ 
succession of joints,” he has never learnt the 
first joint which he finds to be necessary in 
practice, namely, the jointing of two planks 
together edge to edge. Furthermore, supposing 
that he has at last managed to joint up the 
sides and ends of his box, and to dove-tail them 
together, he probably will not know the right 
way to put in the bottom, nor will he be able 
either to make or to hang the lid. 

We can only suppose that the word “ educa- 
tional,’ as applied to woodwork, means, as 
usual, the teaching a boy anything except that 
which is likely to useful to him in after life. 
We do not wish to be unjust to the author of this 
book. Surely someone besides Mr. Horth is to 
be blamed for its apparent futility. The 
demand, it is said, creates the supply; and, 
doubtless, the book before us will be thought 
extremely useful by the teachers in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 





Veneering, Marquetry, and Inlay. By Prrcy 
A. Weits. London: Percival Marshall and 
Co. 

Tuts little book appears to be a reprint of 

papers recently published in the Woodworker 

journal. It is sound enough as far as it goes, 
and will be interesting and perhaps useful to 
amateurs, Let no amateur, however, imagine 
that he can learn the old and beautiful art of 
inlaying from this or any other text-book unless 
he is already an expert joiner and cabinet~ 
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maker. Even then the instructions here given 
will have to be freely supplemented by the 
lessons of bitter experience. The first difficulty 
that occurs, for instance, in such elementary 
patterns as those of Figs. 7, 8, and 9—namely, 
that triangular pieces of veneer or rectangular 
pieces with the grain running diagonally, if 
fitted together dry by no means fit after they 
are wetted with glue—is not so much as referred 
to. The art is one, indeed, which cannot be 
properly treated in so small a compass. If a 
text-book on the subject was wanted at all, it 
should have been a much larger one, with fuller 
practical details and a properly illustrated 
history of the art in its various periods. In 
such purely decorative work as inlaying design 
is everything; and a book like this is of use 
to the amateur, only in giving him another 
opportunity, similar to those he already pos- 
sesses in chip-carving and poker-work, of 
making himself ridiculous. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND FELLOWSHIP. 


S1tr,—I am sure that those members of the | 
R.1.B.A. who were unable to attend at the | 
Institute when this very important subject was | 


discussed wil] be very grateful for the attention 
called to it. 
There has been so much of the “ surveyor”’ 


Institute are quite wide enough as they are. 
I recollect the “rush’’ that occurred some 
years since when it was announced that a cer- 


tain society would “close its doors” except to | 


those qualified by examination. The good 
nature towards comparative strangers which 
existed at that time was a revelation to me. 

If every member of the R.I.B.A. will do his 
duty to the Institute when called upon, there 
will be no harm done. It is certain that there 
will be a “rush” for admission as F.R.I.B.A.; 
but it is to be hoped that the wheat will be 
separated from the tares! An ARCHITECT. 


BARNET ISOLATION HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 

Str,—These extracts from the reports of 
the last meeting of the Barnet Isolation 
Hospital Committee may be of interest to 
some of your readers: — 


From Barnet Press, March 12, 1904. 
; ‘“ PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 
nh connexion with the oposed infecti 
<amaate hospital, the Clerk feperted nt fen 
had been over 200 applications for particulars, and 
Sixty applications for plans. There had already 


been written in connex} Ww 
nexior 
2 ith the matter over 


The Chairman: When the time comes there may 


be a difficulty in selecting the best L ; 

ton: If we have a special meeting on Sioniey 
morning we might get through the plans by Satur- 
day night. (Laughter.\—The Chairman: I ques- 
Cr. Boneh eee to select the best plan.— 
r. Baughen : ink we shall be _ 
Cr. Creagh: I am afraid we bat Set oe Tn, 


plans by some capable men may i 3 
not a question ot getting any XB RE 
we want good plans. There are plenty i 
the profession who are not well Ainown. bet Whe 
are quite capable of doing all we want.” 

From Barnet Times, March 11, 1904. 

= “ ARCHITECTS. 

A letter was read fr j stitutic 
x Areniteste psttes ne Royal Institution of 
ee rte the Institute. 

te Clerk said he had known of letters havi 
been written to architects asking them not to take 


gon. in competitions because an assessor of the | 


| mathematical treatment adopted by Rankine, a | 


nstitute had not been appointed 











Cr. ; shall “ } 
architects to send in plans —The Chairaan tthe 


ish 2 for pa arts 
competition and the appointment of an saeuoges 


| writers have developed Rankine’s method of 
consegase load areas in such a manner as to 


Mr. Clayton said he thought they could do with- 
out an assessor. 3 

The Clerk said with 200 applicants he should think 
they could. : : 

Mr. Clayton said he thought have might have a 
special meeting to consider the matter. 

Mr. Baughen said he thought they could do with- 
out the Institute. : 

Major Creagh said he was afraid they might not 
get such a good class of architect if they did 

Mr. Clayton asked if they could be boycotted by 
the fnstitute? 

Maior Creagh said he was afraid they could 

The Chairman thought they would manage with- 
out the assistance of the Institute. : 

Major Creagh said that after all, with the assist- 
ance their medical officer could give them. he 
thought they would get on all right. 

The matter dropped.” 


I have obtained the names and occupations 
of the twelve members of the committee for 
the purpose of estimating their fitness to assess 
the competition. The result is not very 
encouraging, as, with the exception of one 
quantity surveyor and two builders, none of 
them appear to possess any technical know- 
ledge likely to be of use in doing so. 

Some of the members themselves seem to 
entertain doubts on the subject. If, there- 
fore, intending competitors would write 
individually asking for the appointment of an 
assessor, the committee might possibly see the 
wisdom of reconsidering the matter. 

If I am rightly informed, the next meeting 


will be on April 
E. P. Howarp. 


AN OLD LONDON INSCRIPTION. 
Sre,-—-I enclose a careful copy of an inscrip- 
tion which now occupies so unlikely a position 
that its existence 1s scarcely known. It is 


| built into the wall of the back of the offices 


now occupied by Messrs. Hayward-Tyler and 
Co., engineers, etc., at 99, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C.; this wall faces Lambeth Hill. 


It is evident that ‘‘this ground” on which | 


the almshouses were built must have been 
either east or west of the spot where the 
stone now stands, for this spot would have 
been in the very middle of Lambeth Hill 
before that street was diverted to suit the 
new Queen Victoria-street. 

Etror Howarp. 


*,* The following is the inscription referred 
to:— 


In Memory or M® Davip Sirsa CrT1zEN oF LONDON 
AND IMBROYDERER TO QUEENE ELIZABETH WHO IN Y¥® 
YEAR 1584 BVILT SIX TENEMENTS UPON THIS GROUND 


| FOR SIX POORE WIDDOWS UNDER y® care oF r® 
and so little of the architect exhibited in the | 
work of some members that, I believe, “the | 
portals of admission "’ to membership of the | 


([GOVERNOURS 


oF Carist’s HOspiTaLL. Lonpow. 


AND IN Memory or S® Tomas Firce Kx™ wuHo on | 


{v® BEHALFE 


OF THE SAID HOSPITALL. AFTER THE LATE DREADFULL 


FIRE IN SEPTEMBER 1666 REBUILT THE SAME AT HIS 
OWNE PROPER COST AND CHARGES. 


ie 
a 


The Student’s Column. 


ARCHES.— XIII. 


IURNING back to Fig. 58, p. 317, 
| and the accompanying explanation, 
it will be seen that Rankine states 












| 
—w— the true line of resistance from C to 
A should be determined by the condition that it 
shall be a linear arch balanced under purely 
vertical forces. This apparently indicates that, 
so far as concerns the portion of the arch above 
the joint of rupture, Rankine does not apply 
the characteristic feature of his theory, namely : 
the due consideration of the horizontal com- 
ponents of the external forces. Hence his 
method of investigating and testing the stability 
of a proposed arch is open to the same objection 
which applies to Scheffler’s theory, (see Article 
XI., p. 287). This neglect of the horizontal 
components of the external forces leads to the 
determination of an incorrect position for the 
centre of pressure at the joint of rupture, the 
actual position of that point being nearer the 
intrados than the point cin Fig. 58. 

Another objection to Rankine’s theory is 


yz an eminent architect. | ‘at it merely aims at the determination of a 


line of resistance lying within the middle third 
of the arch ring, and does not involve any 


_ attempt to determine the true line of resistance. 
Those who desire to apply the principles | 
| enunciated by 


construction will find useful the method of | for horizontal component equilibrium we have 


Rankine to practical arch 


Professors Alexander and Thomson. These 


make it easy of application. Instead of the 











i > iran 
| Again, let the part A B of the quadran 
rigid, with hinges at A and B, and resolve T the 


ieee 
semi-graphical method is substit ' 
struction of the load areas, pedeoine, earl 
matics and extending the System to the sons. 
plete design of segmental, semi-circular roa 
semi-elliptic arches, with their abutme . 
spandrels, and piers. <i 
In a paper contributed to the 
Academy,* Alexander and Thom 
strate the true shape of the equili 
— the family of catenaries int: 
the more important of which are t } 
nosed catenaries. They then show oe, 
two varieties offer an explanation of the two 
distinct ways in which masonry arches {ail when 
the abutments are gradually removed 
present elaborate tables to facilitate the de 
of segmental masonry arches, 
it is assumed that all loading d 
causes purely vertical forces acting upon the 
arch. ' hen discussing the design of masonry 
arches in their work on “ Elementary Applied 
Mechanics,” the same authors duly consider bot) 
vertical and horizontal loads, but insist upon 
the importance of regarding a central elasti- 
portion of the arch ring as entirely free from 
other than vertical loads, except where the live 
load covers only half the arch when the horizon. 
tal reaction of the light elastic spandrels of the 
“a side come into play. 
jith the object of making clear the methods 
followed by Alexander and Thomson, we +i! 
first explain the manner in which load areas 
are dealt with. 
Vertical Load Areas.—Suppose the curve 
A BS, Fig. 59, to be modified so as to represent 
a parabolic linear arch, and assume this curve 


Royal Irish 
80n demon. 
brium curve 
» two groups, 


and 
sign 
In this paper 
ue to material 


| to be the edge of a thin steel rib, lft. wide 
| normal to the Peper, supported by the horizontal! 
e 


thrust T, at the crown hinge A, and the 
tangential thrust T, at the springing hinge S. 
The unit load p is uniformly distributed on the 
horizontal plane a 6, and is assumed to be 
transmitted vertically to the rib without con. 
straint by vertical struts having no weight in 
themselves. The parallelogram a bc d drawn 
to scale of the height p, and corresponding in 
length with the horizontal distance between 
A and §, is termed the vertical load area. 

Now, consider the equilibrium of a portion 
of the rib from the crown hinge A to an assumed 
hinge at the point B, and suppose the rib between 
A and B to be rigid. The corresponding part of 
the vertical load area a{), ¢, d, shaded in Fig. 59, 


| may be regarded as represented by the force P 


acting through the centre of gravity of the 
shaded area. The portion A B is balanced by 
three forces, T,, T, and P, which must meet at 
one point, and the general condition of equili- 
brium requires T to act along the tangent at B. 
By lowering the shaded part of the load area 


| until a coincides with A the tangent through B 


will bisect the base of the load area. If B were 
at any other ition along the rib the same 
result would follow. Hence it will be seen that 
the condition of equilibrium of a linear arch 
under the vertical load area is ; That the tangent 
at any point shall meet the crown tangent on 
the vertical through the centre of gravity of the 
portion of the load area from the crown to that 
point. ea ag 
Conjugate Load Areas.—The curve A BS, in 
Fig. 59, represents a rib similarly intentionally 
ulied out until it is no longer parabolic and 
es become the quadrant of a circle. Under the 
previously-assumed conditions of loading the rib 
will not bein equilibrium ; the vertical load will 
tend to flatten it at the crown and to spread it 
out further at the point B. To prevent horizontal 
spreading, assume a vertical platform, ¢ /, 
equal in length to a radius and | ft. wide normal 
to the paper, and furnished with a load gravi- 
tating horizontally inwards. This load is 
indicated in Fig. 59 by the parallelogram 
ef gh of the height 7 = p, standing on the plat- 
form efasits base. This is termed the conjugate 
horizontal load area. : a 
Considering the whole circular rib, it id 
evident that the two conjugate load areas shou ( 
be alike, and the proof is given as pea 
Let the quadrant A B S be rigid, with hinges 
A and 8. Then for horizontal component 
equilibrium, we have the thrust at the crown 


j q h. 
T,, equal to the horizontal load area ¢ f g 


thrust along the tangent at B, into . — 
and horizontal components V and H. 


rain: et ALLOA COLL AAA AOA ————~ _———— aie net the 
* “Two-nosed catenaries and their ne ot. 

esign .** By Tf. exander, 0.1. 
aa A. Wr. — one, Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Vol. xxix. 
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_ H, together with the unshaded part, 
fe, 19 _of the horizontal Joad area. Hence, H 
hive equal toe f, 9, h, the shaded part of the 
” by the horizontal force 


re nted 
am panther, V equals the shaded part, ab, ¢, d, 


of the vertical load area represented by the | 


If @ be the angle of the rib at. B to the 
yorizontal, V must bear to H the ratio of sin @ 
1o cos @, in order that T may be along the 
tangent at B, as required | the general con- 
jition of equilibrium. But P and Q are in the 
game ratio, a8 the bases a b, and ¢ f, are sin 6 
and cos @, vongncebensy when the radius is taken 
js unity. Hence, when q is constant and equal 
yo p, the condition of equilibrium is satisfied 
at any point B of the quadrant. 

For a quadrant, horizontal at the crown and 
vertical at the springing, having to resist a pair 
of conjugate loads, one vertical and the other 
horizontal, the condition of equilibrium is :— 
That the part of the vertical load area from the 
crown out to any pout, and the part of the 
horizon load area from the springing up to 


that point, shall bear the same ratio to each 


force P. 


other as that of the sine and cosine of the slope | 


{the rib, at that point, to the horizon. 

Fig. 60 shows another manner of loading the 

quadrant A BS with a pair of conjugate loads 
which balance it. Here the horizontal conju- 
ate load is a uniformly varying load. 
7 The horizontal load area, represented by the 
trapezoid G K 9 H, stands on the base H ), and 
s set out by the 45 deg. sloping line drawn 
from L. 

The vertical load consists of two parts. The 
rst part is the material between the horizontal 


SSaeEeEeeeeeeae 

















backing to any tendency of the arch to spread 
when the live load comes upon it. 

On the other hand, Fig. 60 affords a representa- 
tion of the dead load on the same bridge. The 


| platform or roadway is represented by the 
| horizontal line D C L, while A B S is the line of 


plane represented by the line D C L, and the | 


ribABS. The second part is a load distributed 
uniformly along the rib, such that the amount 
ipon the part A B would fill up the area O A B 
with the material constituting the first part of 
the load. The first part of the vertical load on 
the arc A B is a slab A B C D, assumed, as 
before, to be 1 ft. wide normal to the paper. 
The second part of the vertical load may be 
represented by a uniform ring of voussoirs | ft. 
wide normal to the paper, and of the same 
material as the slab A BC D. In this case the 
thickness of the voussoirs must be half the 
radius, so that their volume may complete 
the slabjO BC D. The trapezoid O B C D in 
Fig. 60 is the vertical load area for the portion 
A B of the quadrant and is represented by the 
vertical force P, while the shaded area E F G H 
is the horizontal load area for the portion from 
the springing up to B, and is represented by the 
horizontal force Q. In the two shaded areas 
the parallel sides are equal, namely B C = E F, 
indO D = HG, and their areas are proportional! 
to the distances between the parallel sides 
respective’y. Hence P: Q::C D: HE:: 
in @: cos 8, and, as before, the conditions of 
equilibrium are as\ared. 

It should be noticed that only the upper 
portion A B C D of the vertical load area 


represents the distribution of the first part of the | 


vertical load. The area O A B merely indicates 


the amount of the second part of the vertical | 


oad on A B without representing its distribution. 


{ the voussoirs necessitated by the foregoing 
assumptions is vastly in excess of that required 
actual practice. 

Super position of Loads. —If a rib be balanced 


stress up the middle of the voussoirs, these two 
lines forming the upper and lower boundaries of 
the greater part of the dead load. The other 
portion of the vertical load, spread uniformly 
along the line of stress, is the weight of the 
voussoirs, and the conjugate load area j H G K 


| indicates, from the crown to the springing, the 


passive horizontal resistance which the backing 
must oppose to the tendency of the linear rib 
to spread under the influence of the dead load. 

As the thickness of the voussoirs in practice 
would be insignificant compared with the radius. 
it is recommended that the whole of the area 
representing the load along the curve A BS 
should be removed, and a small proportion be 
restored afterwards to suit practical require- 
ments. 

The first step is to find the shape of the 
horizontal load area for the qyadrant A BS 
bearing a uniform load, along the sib, of the 
intensity already taken. The breadth of this 
area should be calculated for several equi- 
distant points on the line 7 H and a boundary 
can then be drawn with three batters accurately 
enough for practical purposes. The area is 
then to be drawn on the left side of 7 H so as to 
subtract it from the area already determined. 
The treble-battered line then furnishes the inner 
boundary of the conjugate horizontal load area, 
and the outer boundary is the line L K F G, the 
position of which changes with any variation in 
the height of the plane D C L, or with any altera- 
tion in the live load. 

In Alexander and Thomson's discussion of 
conjugate load areas, the diagrams represent 
shafts or cylinders under fluid pressure, and 
special reference is made in the text to the 
design of buried arches, shafts, and sewers. 
With the object of limiting our consideration of 
the method, we have only dealt with such parts 
of the discussion as relate to arches generally, 


| and the diagrams in the present article have 


It should also be observed that the thickness 


inder the two systems of loading separately, | 
‘can evidently be balanced under the same | 
‘ystems applied conjointly. The load in the | 


atter case can be represented by a pair of 


onjugate load areas constructed by adding or | 


subtracting the two given pairs of areas. Sup- | pov 
be | ing the Corporation to inspect all buildings 
| and require owners to provide pro 


pose the horizontal plane D C L, in Fig. 60, to be 
owered until D corresponds with A, then A J 
‘presenting the horizontal plane in its new 
position cuts off a parallelogram A J C D from 
‘he vertical load area. At the same time the 
uew sloping boundary j m cuts off a parallelo- 
am ym G K, of exactly the same area, from 
the horizontal conjugate load area. This is 
practically the same as if the load shown in Fig. 
! were removed. Conversely with the load 
—— in Fig. 59 may be added to that in Fig. 60. 
the rectangle a b, ¢, d, Fig. 59, would then be 
placed above C D, Fig. 60, and the rectangle 
a 9, h, Fig. 59, could be placed against H E, 
't. 61, or distorted until its sides sloped at an 
“gle of 45 deg., and placed against G F in the 
‘ame figure, 

Pic Vertical force P, in Fig. 59, may be taken 
; epresent the share of the live load carried by 
, “ction of a bridge 1 ft. broad. The horizontal 
"ee Q in Fig. 59, represents the additional 
~nzontal reaction that must be opposed by the 


been specially drawn to conform with this line 
of treatment. 


a 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

A wmeETING of this Council was held op 
Thursday of last week. 

The Streets Committee submitted a_ report 
in reference to the recent fatal fire in Ivy- 
lane, in which they recommended that they 
be authorised to take immediate steps for the 
promotion of a Bill in Parliament empower- 


Tr means 


| of exit through the roof by fixed ladders or 


other adequate means of escape.—This was 
agreed to. 

A letter was 
Government Board suggesting certain altera- 


tions in the by-laws under the City of London | 


Public Health Act, 1902, in regard to the 
demolition of buildings which was approved 
by the Court in October last. 


that the by-laws should be amended accord- 
ingly and the necessary steps taken to get 
their formal ———- by the Local 
yovernment Board. 

“On the recommendation of the same Com- 
mittee it was decided to construct an under- 
ground convenience for men only in Fleet- 
street by Fetter-lane at an estimated cost of 
2,300/., exclusive of the expense of altering 
any gas, water, hydraulic, or other mains 
that it might be found necessary to divert. 


The Lord Mayor laid before the Court a | 





| tion for the 
| evidence. 


submitted from the Local | 





request from the Mayor of Bradford asking 
for a loan of pictures belonging to the Cor- 
poration for an art and industria! exhibition 
to be held at the Cartwright Memoria! Hall, 
Bradford, next May, and a letter from Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Vice-President of the Board 
of Agriculture, in Ireland, on the subject of 
exhibiting in the Guildhall Art Gallery for 
a brief period a collection of works repre- 
sentative of Irish art.—The requests were 
referred to the Library Committee. 

report was submitted from the Bridge 
House Estates Committee in regard to the 
suggested reconstruction of Southwark Britige. 
They stated that although a satisfactory 
settlement had been arrived at with the 
Thames Conservancy Board and other river 
interests, and that provision had been agreed 
to be made for the convenience of foot 
passengers during the progress of the works, 
the opposition of the owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of premises at the northern end of 
the bridge to the proposed alteration of the 
level of Upper Thames-street and the gradients 
of the various streets and lanes affected 
thereby, had prevailed with the Committee 
of the House of Commons. Seeing that the 
elimination of the most important feature of 
the scheme left Queen-street with its present 
heavy gradient of 1 in 29, and destroyed the 
value of the scheme as a whole, they recom- 
mended the Court not to proceed with the 
present Bill.—This was carried. 

The scheme for the barrage of the Thames 
from Richmond to Gravesend, published by 
Mr. Casey and Mr. Barber, was referred to 
the Port of London Committee to consider 
and report as to its practicability and 


desirability. 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


At the resumed sitting of this Commission 
on Thursday of last week the evidence of Mr. 
C. T. Yerkes was continued and concluded. 
The witness expressed himself as adverse to 
the building of shallow surface tramways on 
the ground that they would interfere with 
the tunnels which ought to be constructed for 
the accommodation of gas, water, electric, 
and other pipes, and also because they were 
more expensive to construct than the tube 
railway, owing to the great loss they caused to 
the public while the work was in course of 
progress. He was against municipalities going 
in for building railways or tramways, ause 


| they could not do it as cheaply or as effi- 


ciently as a private company. He would like 
to see a 2d. uniform fare throughout London, 
so that the working man might be able to 
live right out in the country, as was the case 
in New York, Chicago, and other American 


| cities. 


Mr. J. S. Beale, who has been honorary 
solicitor of the Railway Company’s Associa- 
last thirty years, also gave 
He expressed himself against the 
appointment of a tribunal outside Parliament 
to deal with railway and tramway bills, as 
has been suggested by many witnesses, and 
instead advocated a joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament as being an idea! body, 
whose decisions, he thought, would command 


| universal confidence and respect. 
On the —. 

dation of the Committee it was agreed | [ 
tem | Committee of the West Ham Borough Council. 


t 
On Friday evidence was given by Mr. Alder- 
man Ivey, the Chairman of the Tramways 


He said that, in his opinion, the fact that 
local authorities had not yet n able to 
agree on a system of electric traction for 
tramways or as to terms of working went 
to prove that there was a need for an 
authority with wers to settle above the 
heads of the parties concerned any question in 
dispute. He advocated a scheme of tram- 
ways for London which should take the form 
of a wheel, the spokes of which should cross 
near, but not at, a central hub, the hub being 
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the City; each spoke line was to be connected 
by various circles of tramways. Dealing with 
the merits of the overhead and the conduit 
systems, witness said that he was in favour 
of the former, which, he considered, were 
merely the bridge which would carry us over 
until it was commercially possible to run 
trams with accumulators. When the accumu- 
lator was perfected the conduits and surface 
pontact gear would be of no use, and it would 
vost more to remove them and make good t 
roads than the material would be worth. On 
the other hand, the overhead gear could be 
easily removed and would be worth a fair 
price per ton. : 

Sir James W. Szlumper said that he had 


made a special study of the underground 
railways of London, and considered that the 
time had passed for any entirely new and 


tcmprehensive scheme to be formed. A valu- 
able addition to London’s tubes would be a 
railway from the south end of the Great 
Northern and Strand railway under the 
Thames to Southwark, Walworth, Peckham 
Rye, Dulwich, and so to the Crystal Palace. 
The proper and more convenient size for tubes 
he had found to be 11 ft. 84 in. The theory 
had been put forward that a larger tube 
would provide a means of escape in case of 
danger, but he considered that it would be 
a death trap in a case of panic. Schemes, 
said witness, in conclusion, should not be 
rejected merely on the grounds that the capital 
was not absolutely secured. 


——- —e2—_— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New West Front, Hererorp CatTHEDRAL.— 
Archbishop of Canterbury has just 
dedicated the new west front of Hereford 
Cathedral. The new front is estimated to 
cost between 14,000/. and 15,000. The com- 
plete scheme of restoration, however, will not 
have been carried out until another stage— 
the third—has been accomplished. The first 
stage consisted of a stained-glass window at 
a cost of 1,5007. The second is the work just 
completed. The third will be the senatial of 
the fronts of the north and south aisles, sur- 
mounted by massive turrets, with staircases 
leading on to the roofs of the nave. This 
will be taken in hand when funds permit. 
The central portion of the west front has been 
built in the XIVth century decorated style. 





A new narthex has been provided, and it is | 


flanked by two buttresses, which, just above 
the parapet, recede, and are carried on up 
in the form of pinnacles of the same design 
as those which adorn the main tower, wich 
the addition of the letters ‘‘I.H.S."’ carved 
at frequent intervals. Between the pinnacles, 
in the centre, is a Latin cross, constituting 
the apex of the facade, and underneath, above 


the memorial to the late Queen, is a canopied | 


statue of the Madonna. On either side of 
the window 
being St. 
the right St. Ethelbert, likewise in canopied 
niches. 
is more statuary. 
portal is a full-length figure of Bishop Booth, 
and on the south side a figure, of like pro- 
portions, of Bishop Lorraine. On the large 
side buttresses will be placed statues of St. 
George and the Dragon on the English side 
(north), and St. David on the Welsh (south). 
The main arch is cusped and springs from 
two piers, and is decorated externally with 


ball flower, the cusps being lions’ heads and | 


roses alternately, while the piers are foliated 
with bryony and maple. he label of the 
arch is stopped by long bosses of ivy and 
bryony. The subject of the centre shield 
above is a crown radiant cross with the mono- 
grams of the patron saints, “S. M.” and 
‘“S. E.,” representing St. Mary and St. Ethel- 
bert. Vine crockets decorate the main gable, 
which is crowned by a finial. In the diapers 
up the faces of the two small buttresses, which 
stand one on each side the entrance to the 
narthex, are alternately roses with foliage, 
and in one row are several symbols. There are 
emblems also of the Passion and a representa- 
tion of the Resurrection. Above the narthex are 
shields copied from the Stanbury Chapel of the 
cathedral, including those of St. Peter, St. 
Andrew, St. John the Baptist, St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Matthias, and St. Philip. 
The canopies of the statues of Booth and 
Lorraine are crocketed, and terminate in a 
finial at the cornice line, which is the dividing 
point of the upper and lower portions of the 
facade. The parapet is panelled and orna- 
mented with ball flower. On the inside of the 
porch the capitals are filbert oak, vine, thorn, 
and ivy, and the centre boss in the groined 
vaulting shows the ancient arms of Kings 
Offa and Cantlupe and the Deanery crest. 
The groins terminate in northern, southern, 
eastern, and western bosses. The panel over 
the inner doorway represents our Lord seated 
upon a throne in majesty, and in the span- 


| because 
is a statue—the one on the left | 
Thomas of Hereford, and that on | 


drils on either side are attendant an 
one bearing a palm and the other a lily. The 
label ends on the right-hand side in a figure- 
head of the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the present Archbishop, representations 
of Bishop Percival and Dean Leigh carved 
in stone occupying the qrrevennas mine 
tions on the interior wall of the rway. 
The stone used is mottled Hollington (North 
Staffordshire), which is of a sandstone 
nature, excepting the flooring of the porch, 
which is Portland stone. The contractors for 


the work were Messrs. John Thompson and 
Co., Peterborough; the ornamental carving 
was entrusted to Mr. John Baker, and the 


statuary to Mr. Fincher. The remainin 
portion of the restoration—the renewal o 
the west fronts of the side isles, with the 
addition of turrets—is estimated to cost 5,000/. 
Mr Oldrid Scott, of London, was the architect 
for the work.—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

CuHancet, Utverston CuHurcH.—The new 
chancel of Ulverston Parish Church was 
dedicated on the 22nd ult. The old chancel 
has been extended by 14 ft. eastward, thus 
making the full length of the interior of the 
church 152 ft. A number of additional choir 
stalls have thus been provided. The tower at 
the west end has been opened out, and this has 
made room for additional pews. The old 
stained-glass window at the east end has been 
raised. The architects were Messrs. Austin 
and Paley, and the contractors Messrs. Hatch 
and Sons, all of Lancaster. 

New Sacraricm, Sr. Barnasas’ CHorRcH, 
Dersy.—A new sacrarium has been added to 
St. Barnabas’ Church, in the Ashbourn-road 
district of Derby. Last autumn it was decided 
to finish the east end—the tower is left to 
the future—by the addition of a sacrarium 
18 ft. long, and a choir, built into the nave, 
20 ft. in length. Underneath the sacrarium is 
a choir vestry, with access by a stone staircase 
inside the church. The chancel thus formed 1s 
separated from the rest of the nave by an 
open oak screen. The sacrarium is lighted 
by three windows in the Early English style, 
corresponding with the architecture of the rest 
of the building, which was designed by Mr. 
Coke Hill. Its cost has been about 2,300J. 
Messrs. Walker and Slater, the 
new additions. The oak work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Jones and 
Willis, of Birmingham; the vitreous mosaic 
floor of the chancel, coloured in green and 
peacock blue, has been put in by Messrs. 
Rust, of London. 

NewmaN Memortat CuurcH, Epcsaston, 
BremincHamM.—The foundation-stone of the 
Newman Memorial Church was laid on the 
25th ult. by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Birmingham. The plan and main features of 


original | 
builders of the church, have carried out the 


le, the | 





patenateenenee eee, 
. en nee ideme 
which provides a promenade fo 
The present section contains litter a 
rooms for the sisters and ny oe et 
rooms for the matron and twenty 
nurses, maids’ pantry, cloak- 
four bath-rooms, coal and luggage [if o” 
other necessary conveniences. e building 
of three stories, and is of fireproof constr : 
tion. The staircases are of stone, the floors of 
concrete covered with mosaic or wood blocks 
and the walls and ceilings are plastered with 
fireproof cement. ilding is warmed by 
low-pressure hot-water from a steam heater. 
supplied from a large new boiler recently 
poveet in the basement of the main building 
ides which every room has a fire he 
Electricity has been employed for lightin. 
The work has been carried out by the follow. 
ing York contractors :—Brick and stone work 
Mr. George Walker; joinery, Messrs. Hick and 


X-room 


Hobson; slating, Messrs. Dod a 
heating and plumbing, Mr. TG. Hoda: 
ainting, Messrs. Bellerby and Sons; electric 


ighting, the York Electrical Compa ; 
cost has been about 4,000/., which. wih fe 
nishings, brings the total to 4,486/. Severa! 
other works have also been carried out at the 
Hospital, including improvements to the operat. 
ing theatre and the provision of fire-escape 
staircases and balconies. The balconies and 
staircases are constructed of steel and concrete. 
with hammered iron balustrades. Prismatic 
—_ floors have been used for the ground. 
oor balcony, so as not to interfere with the 
lighting of the basement. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. W. Tomlinson Walker, of 
Victoria Ironworks, York, assisted by other 
local contractors, and the cost has been about 
1,4007. An electric passenger lift has also been 
srovided near to the front entrance, extending 
rom the basement to the top story. The car is 
sufficiently large to take an ambulance, and 
the motive power is electricity. A space is also 
formed in the car for carrying coal, food, 
boxes, ete. The elevator was provided and 
fixed by the Otis and Waygood Elevator Com 


any, and the total cost was 750/. The works 
ave been executed from the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. Walter H 
Brierley, architect, of York. 

SandtoriIcm, ScarsoroucH. — This new 


building has been erected on a site to the 
north of the borough and outside the boun 
dary, at a distance of two miles from the 
centre of the town. It is 165 ft. above 
ordnance datum, and can be approached from 
either the Scalby or Burniston roads. The 
administrative block contains accommodation 
for Medical Officer of Health, matron, nine 
nurses, six servants, kitchen for the whole 


hospital, and the usual offices. The scarlet 


| fever block has accommodation for six male 


the memorial church are based on those of the | 


of San Martino in Rome—chosen 
the Cardinal had always intended 
that such a church should be erected at 
Kdgbaston. For this purpose he caused an 


Church 


| exact ground-plan and elevation of San Mar- 


Below the parapet, which is panelled, | 
On the north side of the | 





| the work now proposed is 14,000/ 


tino to be made for him in 1850. In select- 


and six female patients in main ward and 
for two patients in private wards. A recrea- 
tion-room is provided on the first floor. The 
enteric fever block has accommodation for four 
male and four female patients in main wards 
and two patients in private wards. The 


| diphtheria block consists of the wood and iron 
| structure erected in 1392 for the isolation of 


ing therefore San Martino as their model for | 
| the memorial church, the Fathers are carrying 


out the Cardinal's intentions. though 
design has of necessity been modified to suit 
modern requirements. Hence, 
plans there are transepts and a spacious sanc- 
tuary; while a barre! roof and dome have been 
substituted for the flat roof of San Martino 
The nave will consist of seven bays, with side 
aisles and epsidal side chapels opening from 
the aisles. The interior walls of the church 
will be left for the present for future decora- 
tion, and the side aisles will be vaulted in 
stone. The width of the nave will be 33 ft., 
and the barrel roof will be made of chestnut 
wood. The columns supporting the entablature 
will be of Brescia marble, each column 
measuring 18 ft. in height and 2 ft. 14 in. 
in diameter. The floor will also be of marble. 
The internal stone-work will be of Guitin 
stone, and the external walls of Stancliffe 
stone. The building will be an entirely new 
structure, which will be erected outside 
and over the present edifice. For a time 
the extensions proposed on the chancel 
side of the church will be deferred. The 
total cost will probably be 30,000/., and, 
so far, little more than half that amount has 
been raised. Roughly speaking, the cost of 
; i . Mr. Doran 
Webb is the architeet of the new church.— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 
Nurses’ Homr, York Counry Hosprra,.—A 
new nurses’ home has been erected at the 


the | 


in the new | 


small-pox. The observation block has accom- 
modation for one male and one female 
atient. There are also laundry block, wash 
ouse, ironing-room,  engine-room, boiler- 
house, coal-house, disinfecting chambers 


| stable and coach, mortuary, and incinerator 
| The porter’s lodge and discharge block includes 


accommodation for porter, and _ waiting 


| rooms, bath-room, dressing-room, clothes store: 





York County Hospital. The home is in the | 
form of a new wing, projecting at right angles | 


to the main building, and at the end of the 
Watt Memorial wing. The principal front 
faces St. Maurice’s-road, from which it is in- 
tended to have a separate approach when the 
whole scheme is complete. It is conn with 
the Hospital by a paved and glazed covered 
way which faces south to the garden, and 


| 


| 


' supervision o 


and the usual offices. The buildings are of 
brick, with stone dressings, faced with loca! 
red wire-cut bricks, and slated roofs. The 
wards of the scarlet fever, enteric, ." 
observation blocks are heated by means © 
Shorland’s Manchester stoves and —_ 
(double stoves being provided in each of the 
large wards of the scarlet fever and enteric 
fever blocks). Supplementary and indepen- 
dent heating is provided in these - 
pavilions and in the administration blocks by 
means of radiators on the low pressure a 
water system. Each pavilion 1s also provi . 
with a separate system of hot-water rg 
All wards are ventilated by means © br - 
ventilators at the floor level and by exhaus, 
ventilators in the ceiling on the peters, 
system.” In addition, the upper portions | ; 
all the windows are arranged to open —— 
on the hopper principle. The — 
lighted by means of incandescent £48 - * 
The floors of the wards consist of polished © 

The floors of the duty- 
room, recreation-room, and nurses Pad 
room, and first-floor corridor in the 4 =, 
trative block are of polished pitch pine. 


blocks on concrete. 


floors of the corridors, wards, ane 
lavatories, etc., are of terrazzo, 4ne or eat 
for the whole institution will be carr 


i inistrative block. 
he kitchen of the administrative 
The leandes fhe been fitted with —— 
eg mp! me iy oS be: Ts the 

i carr ; 
ene the Borough Engineer (Mr. 
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. Smith), in conjunction with the 
Harty Officer 2 Health (Dr. F. Dittmar). 
The following were the contractors for the 
various works : —Excavator, bricklayer, and 
pinto Messrs. J. Bastiman and Song; slater, 
Mr ¢. Pullan; carpenter and joiner, Mr. 
T. B. Jowsey; plasterer, Mr. Turnbull ; 
smith and founder, Mr. Pickup ; painter, 
Mr. R. Kelly; plumber and glazier, Mr. 5. 
Bland; toon machinery, Messrs. Bradford 
and Co., of Manchester ; heating and hot- 
water apparatus, Messrs. Blakeborough and 
Rhodes, tockton-on-Tees; Manchester stoves 
and ventilation, Messrs. Shorland and Brother, 
Manchester; wood block and terrazzo flooring, 
Messrs. Geary, Walker, and Co., London; 
clerk of works, Mr. W. H. Walden. tie 
Post Orrick, Itkeston.—New Post Office 
premises have been erected at Ilkeston, in the 
Market Place, from plans prepared by Mr. ©. 
Hunt, architect, Ilkeston. The contractors for 
the building were Messrs. Hazlewood and 


Marston. era 
CicaRpiANs’ Orrices AND Norses’ Home, 
LamaerH.-Mr. George Howlett, Chairman of 


the Lambeth Boar of Guardians, opened 
recently the new Nurses Home and Offices, 
situated in Brook-street, Kennington, on the 
site of the old board room. Negotiations and 
work in connexion with the new building 
t n in 
ae ae Nurses’ Home will accommodate 
over 100 officers, each having a separate bed- 
room. Mr. S. R. J. Smith was the architect 
and Mr. W. Lawrence the builder. 

New Dwetiines, Liwenovuse.—-The _ new 
dwellings which have been erected in Three 
Colt-street, Limehouse, were opened recently 
by Alderman Potter. The buildings provide 
accommodation for fifty-six persons. Mr. A. E. 
Symes, of Stratford, was the contractor for the 
work, and Mr. W. M. Jameson, the Borough 
Engineer, the architect. The cost of the work 
was 6,298/. 

ScHooLs, WaLTHAMSTOW.—The new schools at 
Selwyn-avenue were formally opened on Satur 
day, the 19th inst., by Councillor Edward Good. 
The accommodation is for 520, in two depart 
ments. The contract amounted to 7,092/. The 
building was erected from designs by Mr. H. 
Prosser, Architect to the Education Committee, 
and is faced with Adderley-park red pressed 
bricks, with string courses of Ruabon white 
pressed bricks, and dressings of Box-ground 
Rath stone. There ate ten class-rooms, eight 
of which will accommodate fifty, and two rooms 
of sixty each. These are grouped around the 
central hall; which is 85 ft. 6 in, by 26 ft., and 
an be divided by a movable glazed partition. 
There are five entrances, large cloak 
rooms, head teacher's room, assistant teachers’ 
room, lavatories, book-store, caretaker’s store 
ke. The dados are of glazed bricks through- 
ut. The galleries are sloped instead of 
stepped, the floors are laid with pitch-pine 
vlocks, and the heating apparatus is on the 
low-pressure system. Mr. F. J. Coxhead, of 
Leytonstone, wa3 the contractor. 

‘ne Law Soctety’s New Buitorics.—Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, opened on 
Wednesday the new wing of the Law Society, 
Chancery-lane. Mr. H. Percy Adams, the 
architect, has produced something much more 
interesting than the existing buildings. A 
uew vestibule and staircase, leading to 
the rooms on the first floor, are ‘close to 
the present main entrance, the vestibule 
iso giving aceess to a refreshment-room 
ind smoking-room. In the latter room is a 
frieze of decorated panels of oil-painted 
flowers, The president has a separate room, 
whilst a general office, and rooms for the 
secrctarial and clerical staff are in close 
proximity. The public will obtain an entrance 
trom Bell-yard. The new hall is situated on 
the first floor. The frieze consists of thirteen 
panels, joined by festoons of leaves and fruit. 
They are original models by Mr. Conrad 
Dressler, and are fired in clay and enamelled 
n various colours, The conception of the 
whole is Justice exhibited in the Divine and 
human aspects. A room has been provided as 
an addition to the library. The examination 
hall will in future be used as a students’ read- 
‘ng-room, as well as for its original purpose. 
Examinations, lectures, and classes will hence- 
forward be held in two rooms on the third 
foor. These apartments will be reached by a 
‘ft, or by the staircase at the Bell-yari 
entrance, The contractors for the whole work 
were Messrs, Colls and Son, of Coleman street. 

ee 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 

Restoration oF York CHAPTER 
Wixpows.—The work of preserving the 
stained windows of the Chapter House of 
York Minster has been taken in hand by the 
Minster authorities. It is some time ago now 
‘hat Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., the adviser of 
‘he Dean and Chapter, drew attention to the 
“angerous condition of the windows owing to 
the fact that long exposure to the atmosphere 


| 


had so affected the surface of the glass, by 
corrosion, that in some parts the thickness of 


the plate had been reduced from an eighth of 
aper. As | 


an inch to almost the thickness of 
a result of his report it was decided, in order 
to prevent further ravages and the possibility 
of the windows being blown in, that steps 


should be taken to protect them. This is | 


| being done by the erection of an outer cover- 


rogress for some three or four | 


ing of plain glass, in quarries. It is also 
intended to repair portions 
mullions. Something over 500/. is the esti- 
mated cost of the work.—Yorkshire Observer. 

MemortaL =—6 WINDOWs, SrarrorD. — Two 
stained-glass memoria! windows were recentl 
unveiled in St. Thomas’s Church, Stafford. 
Messrs. Kayll and Co., of Leeds, designed and 
executed the work. 

HORNDON-ON-THE-Hut.—A_ two-light stained- 
giass memorial window, executed by Messrs 
Percy Bacon and Brothers, has just been placed 
in this church, The figures in the designs 
are those of David and Solomon, and an angel 
is introduced in the top of the window over 
these two lights holding a curtain, which forms 
aut effective background to the figures. 

2-2 - 
APPOINTMENTS. 

A MEETING of the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans of the Diocese of Llandaff, presided 
ver by the Bishop, was held at Cardiff 
recently, when Mr. G. E 
re-elected Surveyor under the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, for the Archdeaconry 


f Llandaff, and Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, | 


architect, Cardiff, was elected Surveyor for 
the Archdeaconry of Monmouth, in place of 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, retired. 

APPOINTMENT OF Santrary Orricer.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. W. Peverett as a sanitary 
inspector in the Metropolitan Borough of 
Hackney. 

Mr. G. Hamilion Gordon, A.R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to the post of Director of Public 
Works for the Orange River Colony, and 1s 
shortly leaving for South Africa. 

_—_ 
FOREIGN. 

France.—The Société Nationale des Archi- 
tectes de France has chosen for the subject 
of its competition for 1904 “A design for a 
bathing and hydropathic establishment.”’ 
A statue representing ‘‘The Republic,” by 
M. Constant Roux, has been placed in the 
courtyard of the Prefecture at Marseilles. 
The statue of Mariette Bey, the celebrated 
Eerntologist, has been inaugurated at Cairo. 
It is the work of M. Denys Puech, and has 
a pedestal in the form of an antique sar- 
cophagus, designed by the architect Edouard 
Mariette, the brother of Mariette Bey.——A 
museum of Southern French art is to be 
established at Montpellier, which will contain 
remarkable examples of sculptural art from 
the IVth to the XIIIth century, and will 
present opportunities for the study of the 
medieval art of Languedoc, Roussillon, 
Provence, Dauphine, and Auvergne. M. 
Bonnat has been elected a member of the 
Conseil Supérieur of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, in place of the late M. Géréme.——The 
Department of Instruction Publique _ has 
founded a new school in the Boulevard Mont- 





parnasse, built from the designs of M. 
Lacoste. The Service des Beaux-Arts of 


Paris has installed in the basement of the 
Petit Palais the curious collection of models 
of public roads exhibited in 1900 in the 
‘Exposition de |’Art Public.”—The death is 
announced of M. Arthur Chaudonet, archi- 
tect, of Dijon, at the age of fifty-seven. Among 
his principal works were the Lycée Carnot 
at Dijon, the Ecole d’ Agriculture at Chatillon, 
and the Mont de Piété and the Savings Bank 
at Dijon. He was architect to the Depart- 


/ ment of the Céte d’Or.——The death is also 


announced of the architect Jean M. Benoni 


| Roblot, curator of the museum at Sens.—— 


We have to record, also, the death, at the age 
of forty-one, of M. Paul Signac, one of the 
most remarkable of the group of painters who 
were distinguished as “ néo Impressionistes. 

He was the author of a work entitled 
“D’Eugéne Delacroix au Néo-Impressisme, 

in which he stated the theories of this group 
of artists..——We have also to record the death, 


| at the age of fifty-two, of a much esteemed 
| meets pay thg M. Germain Hédiard, who had 


Hovsz | 


ade special study of French masters in 
aire toke He also wrote, for L’Artiste, a 
series of excellent critical studies of various 
artists—Delacroix, Bonington, Decamps, Char- 
let, Paul Huet, Dupré, J. Lewis Brown, 
Fartin-Latour, ete. Te had in preparation 
others, for the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, on 
Yéricault and other artists, and had taken an 


active part in the organisation of the retro- 
spective exhibition of lithography. 


of the worn | 


Halliday was | 


GERMANY.—A new opera house is to be built 
in Berlin from the plans of Professor Genzmer. 
—The Physical Society at Frankfort is about 
to build a Physical Institute from the plans of 
Herr Hoven, at a cost of 1,250,000 francs._— 
The Harbour at Diisseldorf is to be rebuilt 
and charged at a cost of 8,000,000 francs. 
| -——A new theatre is to be built at Kiel from 
the designs of Herr Seeling. 
AvstTRis.—A memorial to 
Millocker has been erected in the central 
| cemetery at Vienna. The sculptor, Herr 
Josef Tuch, has represented on one side a bust 
in relief of the composer, and at the foot a 
scene from the second act of the operetta 
‘Der Bettelstudent,’’ Millocker’s most popular 


the composer 


composition. The memorial is executed in 
Carrara marble.—---The plans for a Thermo- 
chemical Institute at Budapest have been 


completed; it is estimated that the building 
will cost 2,000,000k. 


ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BusIness ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
-Mr. Thompson, architect, Hull, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. Kirton, and the 
practice will be carried on under the style of 
Thompson and Kirton. The offices have been 
removed from Manor-street to Exchange- 
buildings, Lowgate, Hull——Mr. §S. H. 
Healing, of Gloucester, and Mr. T. Overbury, 
of Cheltenham, architects and surveyors, have 
entered into partnership and taken over the 
offices and arehiesteast practice of Mr. Joseph 
Hall, late Borough Surveyor of Cheltenham, 
at Lloyds’ Bank-chambers, Cheltenham. 
Mr. M. Starmer Hack, architect, has removed 
his offices from 28 Newman-street, to 22, 
Surrey-streez, Strand, W.C. 

EpinsvurcGH Btttpinc Trapgs’ ExcHancEr.— 
On the 24th ult. Mr. William Graham Yooll, 
the President. gave a short address on the 
history and manufacture of cement—Mr. 
D. W. Kemp, J.P., presiding—remarking 
that unless British manufacturers adopted 
modern machinery and scientific methods, as 
was done abroad, their occupation would soon 
be non est as far as England was concerned. 
There was no reason why, with cheap coal at 
hand, works of modern construction should 
not be erected and carried on in a manner 
that would bid defiance to any foreign com- 
petition, which was undoubtedly becoming 
a very serious matter. But, he said, the 
increase of imports must not be met by 
taxation, or, still worse, by adulteration of 
material, but by the methods he had indicated. 
At the close Mr. Graham Yooll was awarded 
a cordial vote of thanks. 

NorwicH Master Buitpers’ AnnvaL DINner. 
-The members of the Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association held their annual 
dinner on the 23rd ult. at the Maid’s Head 
Hotel, when upwards of one hundred gentle- 
men connected with the building industry in 
the city assembled. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. James S. Smith, in the regrettable 
absence, through indisposition, of the newly- 
elected President, Mr. John Youngs. The 
loyal and_ patriotic toasts having been 
honoured. Mr. W. T. Scarles submitted “‘ The 
Norwich and_ District Master Builders’ 
Association.’’ The Association was started on 
November 2, 1897, under the auspices of Mr. 
George Hawes, to whom in the early stages 
of the Association they owed a great deal. 
For the last two years they had been under 
the guidance of their present chairman, Mr. 
Smith, than whom no man was more respected 
in Norwich. The Association had not done 
much during the »ast year, for the reason that 
there had not been much for them to do; but 
he was sure that when their services were 
required the members would do all in their 
power to make the Association a strong one. 
The Chairman, in reply, stated that he 
thought the building trade, taken collectively, 
was the largest industry in the kingdom. The 
membership of their Association represented 
the payment of 100,000/. in wages a year, 
which, he thought, justified their position. 
They endeavoured to settle all disputes 
between master and men, to aim at fair and 
equitable forms of contract, an. to exchange 
social ideas. They felt there was a great 
advantage in a uniform contract, and if there 
was such a form of contract there would be 
no need to waste time in reading contracts 
through, as they would be universally under- 
stood. In connexion with the Association 
was an accident insurance society, and already 
they had dealt with some ninety-two claims, 
some light and some serious. They had 
managed to treat the Accident Association as 
a going concern. There had also been recently 
started another branch of business, a fidelity 
guarantee society, whereby they could guaran- 
tee any employee who might want references 
as to a situation. Beyond that, they had 
formed a builders’ contract guarantee, which 
should commend itself to builders, because 
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very often they were asked to sign a contract 
and find a bond. 
tion was willing to accept any guarantee for 
anv builder who might accept a contract. 
He trusted that builders from all parts of the 
county would avail themselves of the benefits 
offered by the society.—The toast of “The 
Mayor, Sheriff, and Corporation” was pro- 
posed by Mr. G. E. Hawes. The Sheriff and 
Alderman Cunnell responded. Mr. G. &. 
Tinkler pro the toast of ‘‘ The Architects 
and Surveyors,” which was acknowledged by 
Mr. E. T. Boardman, who mones that the 
Association should found a scholarship at the 
Technica! Institute, which would lead to good 
work on the part of the students. Mr. A. E 
Collins, the City Engineer, also replied, and 
remarked that during the year the builders 
had not been so much trouble to him as in 
previous years. That was, however, owing to 
the slackness of work in the city. Mr. B. B. 
Morgan, whose name was coupled with the 
toast, also replied. Mr. F. A. Bainbridge 
proposed the toast of “‘ The Merchants of Nor- 
wich,’ which was acknowledged by Messrs. 
E. Ransom and F. C. Havers, and the remain- 
ing toast was that of “The Guests,” given 
by Mr. W. E. Bird, jun., and responded to 
by the Mayor of Ipswich and Mr. A. Brittain. 
“Tue WIpENING oF Lonxpon Brince.—The 
widening of London Bridge, undertaken_two 
years ago, has been completed, and on Mon- 
day public traffic was resumed at the close of 
a bref civie ceremonial. 


In such cases the Associa- | 


| by-laws in 


Before the present | 


improvement the roadway was a trifle more | 


than 53 ft. wide, but it is now 65 ft. 
change has been made in the carriage-way, 


No | 


which still permits four lines of vehicles to | 
pass simultaneously, the greater width secured | 
| G. Maund and Mr. W. Shepherd were sum- 
moned by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, District Sur- | 


by the improvement being devoted entirely 
to the footpaths, each of which has been 
increased from 9 ft. to 15 ft. This enlarge- 
ment is effected by means of Cornish granite 
corbels or cantilevers. The work was designed 
by Mr. A. Murray, the present City Surveyor, 
and carried out by Messrs. Pethick Brothers. 


WattHam Assgy CxHurRcH.—A compromise | 
The building is a shop and dwelling, one of 


has now been arrived at with respect to the 
restoration of the tower of Waltham Abbey's 
historic church. The original proposal was to 
have a battlemented parapet, with pinnacles, 
but after a considerable sum of money had 


quarters to this method of repair, it being 
urged that the restoration should be carried 


| house 


tied in the said by-laws. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Public Health Committee, 
it was resolved to send a communication to 
the London County Council expressing concur- 
rence in the views put forward by the Insti- 
tute.-Deptford Borough Council on ‘Tuesday 
concurred in the opinion of their Works Com- 
mittee that the by-laws in question were of 


| a very drastic character and should be modi- 
| fied. 


The Town Clerk was instructed to write 
to the L.C.C. to this effect. Stoke Newington 
Borough Council decided to inform the L.C.C. 
that it favoured some modification in the 
the direction indicated in the 
Institute’s letter. The Borough Councils of 
Battersea, Poplar, Bethnal Green, and Lewis- 
ham have declined to take action in the 
matter. A large number of the Metropolitan 


| counsel his Lordship, in giving ju 
| there was nothing in 


local governing bodies have not as yet come | 


to a decision. 

LiverPoo: MEMORIAL TO MR. GLADSTONE.-— 
A meeting of the executive committee was 
held at Liverpool Town Hall on the 28th ult., 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman Hampson) pre- 
siding. Mr. Holt informed the committee that 
the statue of Mr. Gladstone, executed by Mr. 
Thomas Brock, was completed and about to be 
delivered in Liverpool, and that it would be 
placed in position by the beginning of June. 
The committee approved the inscription. 


+> 
Legal. 


CASE UNDER THE recon BUILDING 
ACT. 





Ar Southwark Police-court on 
before Mr. Paul Taylor, Messrs. F. E. and 


veyor for Newington and part of St. George's, 








plaintiff 50/., and assessed 
thie whole claim at the sum a ah ee on 


ll. 10s. of the total sum claimed 
plaintiff judgment for 


t lainti 
present action to enforces the thong 1 
defendants, amongst other things, contended 
that as the plaintiff had by her notice claimed 
a specific sum for the depreciation in eke 
of the house in Moreland-street, she had oe 
right to afterwards put forward before the 
jury a claim for a larger sum in respect ¢ 
that item of damage, and that the jant Ww : 
not entitled to award the plaintiff 4 sum in 
excess of the total amount originally claim 4 
At the conclusion of the ar uments rs 


gment, said 


the statute which said 


that when a jury thought a claj 

entitled to more than ‘the Geoess cae 
respect of a subject matter brought before 
the notice of the company they might not 
award him more than he had claimed, if at 
acted reasonably, He Was quite satisfied that 
there was no principle which prevented a 


| jury when a claimant had split up his lump 


| sum into items from giving 


more in respect 


of any one item than was actually claimed 


for that item, provided they did not exceed 


March 28, | 


Southwark, for commencing work at 13, Ber- | 


mondsey New-road (now Tower Bridge-road) 
without having previously given notice as 
required by Section 145. 

The facts of the case were as follow:— 
a row now being built by a Mr. Perry. 
had been let to Mr. West, who had 


' employed Messrs. Maund to insert the shop- 
{ ) ud | front, and Mr. Shepherd to erect a brick wall 
been subscribed, objection was raised in certain 


out without any alteration in the shape of the | 


fabric. Amended plans have now 
adopted which are regarded as a compromise, 
showing the tower battlemented, with turrets 
corresponding to the existing buttresses. They 
were submitted to the approval of the sub- 
scribers, nearly all of whom expressed their 
agreement with them. As soon as it is known 


to be carried out.—Standard. 

DEMOLITION OF BuiILpincs In THE Crry.—The 
Local Government Board has revised the bvy- 
laws proposed by the City Corporation in 
respect to the demolition of buildings within 
the City of London. In the future no person 
will be allowed to pull down any building 
unless al! windows in the external walls from 


boarded up, unless a gantry is constructed, 
the upper portion of which is boarded in to 
the full height of the building to be 
demolished. He must, as far as practicable, 
cause the interna] partitions of such building 
to be pulled down story by story before 
beginning to take down any of the external 
walls of the respective stories, while canvas, 
boarded, or other suitable screens or mats are 
to be placed wherever necessary to prevent 
nuisances arising from dust. The constant 


been | 


on the flank, closing up the opening originally 
intended for the shop-front to less than one- 


| half. 


Dicksee contended that these works 
Section 145, being either an 


Mr. Dick 
came within 


| alteration or other work under Clause (a), or 
| there had been a change of builder under 


Clause (¢), in either of which cases notice 
should have been given. 
Mr. Pau! Taylor fined each defendant 10s. 


: ; ; | and 2s. costs. 
that sufficient money will be forthcoming a | 
faculty is to be applied for to enable the work | 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURY TO 
HOUSES. 


Mer. Justice CHANNELL, in the King’s Bench 


This | 


' see. She looked down 


_ injured. 


| Division, on the 24th ult. concluded the hear- | 
| ing of the case of Robertson v. The City and 
South London Railway Company, an action | 


by the plaintiff, Mrs. Robertson, to recover 
from the defendants 271/. 10s., the amount 


| awarded to her by a Sheriff's Jury, as com- 
which sashes and glass have been removed are | awarded to her by snr Jury 


pensation for damage done to her premises by 


| the company in the course of the construction 


The short facts were as 
held leases of 


of its undertaking. 
follows :—Mrs. obertson 


| Nos. 83 and 84, Moreland-street, and No. 276, 
| City-road, and the railway company, in the 


course of the construction of its works under 
its special Act, injured the plaintiff's premises. 


| The parties endeavoured to arrive at a settle- 


sprinkling of materials with water is to be | 


enforced. No ceiling is to be broken down, 
or mortar shot or allowed to fall into any 
basement between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m. on any day except Saturday, nor 
between 10 and 2 o'clock on Saturday. That 
rule will not apply in the case of any building 
or part of a building which is not within 20 ft. 
of a public way. Provisions are also made for 
the abatement of nuisances arising from the 
carting of materials 
in the course of demolition. unless special 
arrangements are made for the protection of 
the public. 

INsTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS aND L.C.C. Drats- 
4GE By-Laws.—Kensington Borough Council 
considered on Tuesday a letter from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects suggesting the 


the London County Council with regard to the 
deposit of drain’ plans by provision being 
made therein for the acceptance of a block 
plan, with levels and gradients properly 
marked thereon, and a written description of 
pipes and apparatus above and below ground 
in leu of the complete duplication plans speci- 


ment as to the works to be done and the 
compensation to be paid by the company in 


the whole sum claimed. He had rath 
doubt as to whether the jury could pus oe 
than the total amount claimed, although he 
was of opinion they could. He thought in 
these circumstances the plaintiff would be wise 
in accepting a judgment for 2701. 
The plaintiff agreeing to do s0, 
was entered for her for that sum with costs 
es von aapoared or ee plaintiff, and 
Mr. Courthorpe-Munroe and Mr. 
a basa a i Ir. Langston for 


judgment 


ACCIDENT THROUGH A DEFECTIV 
BALCONY. visa 

THE case of Tredway v. Machin came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a common jury 
this week—an action by the plaintiff and his 
wife, the tenants of the defendant of certain 
rooms in Sidmouth-street, Gray’s Inn-road, to 
recover damages for personal injuries sus. 
tained through the alleged negligence of the 
defendant. 

Mr. Cannot appeared for the plaintiffs; and 
Mr. Clive for the defendant. 

The plaintiffs’ case was that they took three 
rooms on the first floor in Sidmouth-street at 
10s. 6d. a week rent. On the evening of 
August 1 last year Mrs. Tredway heard the 
bell, and, thinking it was her husband, she 
went on to the balcony outside the window to 
and turned to come 
back, when the floor of the balcony gave way 
and she fell through to the front steps and 
sustained a fractured thigh. She was taken 
to the hospital and remained there seventeen 
weeks, and now her leg was permanently 
After the accident the balcony next 
door was taken down, and subsequently the 
Borough Council's surveyor ordered the others 
in the street to be removed. 

Defendant in his defence said that when 
he acquired his houses repairs were done to 
them, by order of his surveyor, to the extent 
of 2007. The cement on the balcony had worn 
through, and it was repaired. Defendant said 
he could not account for the accident. | 

In the result the jury awarded plaintiff 150/. 
damages. 

His Lordship held that there was no 
evidence of notice to the landlord of any 
defect causing the accident, but he would, on 


| the verdict of the jury, enter judgment for 


making good the damage done, but, notwith- | 


standing that some agreed works were carried 
out by the company, the parties were unable 
to agree on certain matters. On April 20, 
1903, the plaintiff served defendants with a 
notice under the Lands Clauses Consolidation 


| Act, 1845, claiming from them the sum of 


2701. as compensation for the damage she had 


| sustained, and, in the event of the defendants 


| the 


being unwilling to pay that sum, requiring 


ames fvem. buildinns | that the compensation should be assessed by 


a jury. At the same time the plaintiff served 
efendants with particulars of her claim, 
and amongst the items she claimed 25/. for 
damage by 
Moreland-street. 


which the plaintiff 
to accept. The matter thereupon 
went before the Sheriff's Jury for the assess- 
ment of the compensation, and during the 
proceedings there the plaintiff alleged that 
she had made a mistake in claiming only 25/. 


' in respect of the depreciation in value of 





No. 84, Moreland-street, and put forward a 
claim for 502., in respect of that item. The 
jury, in respect of that item, awarded the 











depreciation in value of No. 84, 4-587 of 1903.—A. Ronerts: 


On May 23 the defendants, | 
under the Act, formally offered the plaintiff — 
| as compensation 160/., 


modification of the by-laws recently made by declined 


the plaintiffs, and leave the defendant to go 
to the Court of Appeal. 


——_—-9--— 


PATENTS OF THE WEEE. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
2,397 of 1903.—J. Lona: Locks or Latches for 
Doors and Windows. ye 
A lock or latch, consisting in the combination 
with a locking bolt, of a slide so coupled to 
the bolt that, while the bolt cannot ect 
independently of the slide, the slide is copa 
of being slid at right angles to the throw 0 
bolt and of entering into engagement with ap 
abutment or slot so as to lock the bolt immov- 
able either in the locked or unlocked position. 
A pparatus or 
Mechanism for Use in Operating or W orking 
Tile Presses. - 
The construction of a grooved or channellet 
dtiving pulley having one end of 4 ~ = 
pin fixed in it and its opposite ene p “ 
jecting into and slidable in a slot forme ks 
a ‘metallic block or nut Sting on or — 
a screw of a tile press; a metallic spring & a 
and a similar spring beneath the web o § 
ns are in the stage in which 


he All these a 
opposition to 
be made. 


licatio: 
Hie grant of Patents upon 
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ivi ulley, which are kept in position by 
per hs lower metallic collars or plates, 
ycured by one or more metallic set pins or 
bolts in each collar, to screw above their upper 
transverse beam, for use in combination with 
the driving mechanism when making tiles 
from “dust”? and semi-plastic or plastic clay 
or like material. 

4,684 of 1903.—P. Marais: Heating Appara- 

"tus or Fireplaces. 

heating apparatus, stove, or the like, consist- 
= of an arrangement in which the draught 
passes through various flues, and in which the 
orifice of the said flues is closed by means of 
an easily-interchangeable top-piece, which top- 
piece is provided with an opening, and 
encloses a space between its walls and the 
walls of the flues, through which space the 
draught of air from the flue or flues around 
the combustion chamber encounters the 
draught coming through the flue from the 
combustion chamber, so that by the alteration 
of the form of said top-piece a consequent 
increase or decrease of the opening in said 
top-piece and of the space around said top- 
piece respectively is obtained and the amount 
and force of the draught is regulated. 

4,998 of 1903.—T. J. F. Rytanp: Dovetailing 

Machine. 

A dovetailing machine, in which is provided 
an attachment comprising a frame provided 
with a compound sliding carriage, said car 
riage having a spring-controlled catch and 
adjusting screw, radially-mounted plates having 
narrow and wide notches cut therein of various 
sizes for engaging with said catch, means for 
retaining said plates in the desired position 
for use, and means for cramping the wood or 
the like during the operation of dovetailing. 


4999 of 1903.—T. J. F. Rytanp: A Wood. 
carving Machine. 
A wood-carving machine, comprising a frame 
supporting a table and a pair of wheeled 
guides or carriages, a rise and fall cross- 
beam borne by said guides, and supporting on 
a rod or runner an adjustable balanced frame. 
one or more rotating spindles and a pointer 
attached to said frame, and means for driving 
said spindle or spindles. 
5,000 of 1903.—T. J. F. Ryzanp: 
Fluting Machines for 
Metal. 


A graduated fluting machine, consisting in 
the combination therewith of an attachment 
comprising a base plate having, adjustably 
mounted on a guide formed thereon, frames or 
guides forming bearings for a spindle and a 
threaded spindle adapted to support a leg, 
pillar, or other work therebetween, with or 
without the assistance of a cup or socket, 
sxrewed on the threaded spindle, said spindle 
raving & plate fixed thereto, provided with 
ue Or more series of holes for adjusting the 
rotation of the work, a spring-controlled pin 
t catch mounted in a bracket being arranged 
9 engage with said holes alternately or other- 
wise, with a fence or guide for controlling the 
ting operation, comprising a pair of plates 
adjustably connected to a grooved base plate 
and provided with adjusting screws and guide 
tops, said plate being ivotally connected to 
* pair of rods adjustably mounted by screws 
4 supports connected to slotted links adjust- 
ably connected to said base. 


00S of 1903—L. ScHLenrHem: 
Stairs, 


Graduated 
Wood, Stone, or 


Stepa for 


According to this invention, instead of making 
Reps of the usual form—that is to say, with a 
pain or tabular tread—the tread is made with 
« shallow depression or recess, having vertical 
." nearly vertical side walls and a level 
ottom, and within this recess sheets of lino- 
i; Carpet, or the like are inserted. In some 
= instead of making the recess with four 
rd walls, the recess is continued forwards to 
the a of the step, so that the recess has 
- ut three walls—one at the back and one 
Fe i side. In some cases the riser is pro- 
pr with a similar recess, but in that case 
é ane of the recess is vertical. Linoleum, 
‘{tpet, or the like, may be fixed in the recess 
“* cementing to the bottom or otherwise, as 
may be convenient. 

a of 1903.—J. B. Letev: Windows. 

whic vention relates to windows of the type 
bm ch swing either inwardly or outwardly, and 
we generally known as French windows. The 
en has for its object to overcome the 
vs * elas of most present-day windows, 
ina ack of watertightness. It consists of a 
= - having a rising frame actuated by a 
a. | hand lever, which acts on a trans- 
one en the latter by means of cams 
won the window to slide and to rise. The 
_ Cow can thus be lifted before being opened. 
“© of 1903.—G. Sourngrn: A Portable 


Apparatus or A ppli 
; tance for Use as an 
Asphalte Heater or as a Dryer, or 








for Other Heating and Drying Purposes, in 
Connexion with Constructional or Repair 
Work. 

his consists of a portable tank or chamber 
having a fire box or grate and an internal flue 
in connexion with said grate, said internal 
flue communicating the products of combus- 
tion to a second flue, the outer wal! or walls 
of which act as a drying surface or surfaces 
and outlet means from said flue. 
9,489 of 1905.—G. J. Bopy: Joiners’ Ploughs. 
This invention relates to improvements on a 
former invention, for which Letters Patent 
were granted dated October 5, 1901, numbered 
19,915, and is designed to enable a plough 
attachment to be removed from the wooden 
plough and utilised as a general tool for 
joiners. For the purpose, connected with this 
plough attachment is a block to which a short 
plane iron, skew, or square can be secured for 
use on ploughs to act as a fillister. When 
detached a wooden handle may be fixed for 
use on bench, making it a@ shoulder and chariot 
plane. 

9,520 of 1903.—J. Vernon and S. J. Youne: 
Syphon Flushing Cisterne. 

This invention relates to syphon flushing 
cisterus, but more particularly to such as are 
known as bell syphons, and has for its object 
to facilitate the syphonic action by providing 
an auxiliary means for the escape of air con- 
tained in the flushing pipe. To accomplish 
this an air escape pipe or like conduit may 
be connected to the flushing pipe communicat- 
ing with the interior, and to carry it up the 
side of the cistern above the water level. 
Preferably this conduit is cast upon the side 
of the cistern, either inside or outside, as may 
be most convenient, or alternatively it may 
be made, or a portion of it may be made, of 
separate piping, and it may be attached to 
the flushing pipe, either inside or outside of 
the cistern. This means of escape for the 
air near the upper end of the pipe promotes 
and hastens the charging of the syphon. 

9,806 of 1903.—W. Taytor: A Stone Dressing 
or Surfacing Machine. 

A machine for surfacing or dressing stone, 
consisting of a main cutting disc, an auxiliary 
disc cutting in an opposite direction or towards 
the main cutting disc, a trolley or carriage to 
carry the stone, and gearing to drive the 
cutting dises and to actuate the trolley. 

9,885 of 1903.--G. P. Watts: Mixers A pplic- 
able for Mixing Materials for Making 
Bricks. 

A mixing apparatus, consisting of a revolving 

drum of polygonal section, having curved sides, 

and divided transversely into two or more 
parts, a hopper situated above said revolving 
drum and divided into compartments corre- 
sponding to the parts of the drum, a circular 
enlargement in said hopper enclosing said 
drum, which revolves therein, so as to imprison 
a certain quantity of material between its 
concave sides and its casing, until the edge of 
each side passes the bottom of said circular 
enlargment, movable sliding plates attached 
to each side of one section of the drum and 
fitting said circular enlargement of the hopper, 

a receptacle below said drum, and suitable 

revolving mixing blades in said receptacle. 


9,955 of 1903.—C. T. JoHNson: Means for 
Securing Pipes to Walls. 

Instead of the ordinary lugs or ears set out ‘n 
the line of a tangent to the circle of the pipe, 
thereby bringing the pipe into contact with 
the wall, what may be termed wing brackets 
are provided, extending from the body of the 
»ipe and terminating in lugs or ears, the 
foushets being preferably splayed out as they 
extend from the pipe, and terminating in lugs 
or ears set in line, to suit the face of a dat 
wall, or to such angular deviation therefrom 
as may be wowing to suit the wall at the 
points of connexion. These wing brackets 
may be cast on to the pipe as ordinary lugs 
are, or be loose and connected to the pipe by 
a strap or belt, which fits the pipe so as not 
to slip the socket, thereby utilising the socket 
enlargement as a means for supporting each 
length of pipe from the brackets which secure | 
it to the wall. 

10.283 of 1903—J. Taytor: Automatic Fire 

Extinguishing Apparatus. 

Automatic fire extinguishing apparatus 
employed in cgnnexion with sprinkler instal- 
lations wherein the distributing pipes carrying 
the automatic sprinklers are charged with 
atmospheric air or other fluid under pressure 
for the purpose of excluding water from the 
installation until the pressure in the distrib :t- 
ing pipes escapes through the opening of one 
or more of the automatic sprinklers connectad 
thereto, consisting of a water valve or valves 
held closed—by pressure in the system— 





against its seat or seats and against the water 
pressure in the main supply pipe by means of 


the lighter pressure of atmospheric air or Sud’ 


in the distributing pipes of the sprinkler 
installation, and the means for withdrawi.ig 
the said water valve or valves—whether a 
spherical, flat, or other convenient form or 
shape—from its fixed, movable, flexible, or 
yielding seat or seats disposed in the water 
or other liquid passage, and in such a manner 
that when the valve or valves is open to a free 
and unobstructed passage for water or other 
liquid through the valve box will be effected 
and water “‘columning” prevented. 
10,565 of 1903.—H. Junxins: Lifts. 
A lift or elevator consisting in the provisi>n 
of driving or load-sustaining gear, constitu‘ »d 
by two members having different peripheral 
velocity, which causes the suspension rope to be 
paid out or to be drawn in at a rate propor- 
tional to the difference of peripheral velocity 
of the respective members. 
12,220 of 1903.—D. J. ARCHER: Apparatus for 
Heating Air. 
Apparatus for heating air, comprising a 
radiator constructed so as to permit ‘the 
maximum amount of heat to pass from the 
hot water contained therein, means for supply- 
ing the hot water to said radiator, and a suit- 
able casing surrounding said radiator, the 
same being provided with lower openings 
through which cold air passes thereinto, and 
being further provided with upper openings 
through which the hot air passes therefrom. 


14,491 of 1903.—-J. Price: Hinges for Doors 
or Gates. 

Hinging doors or gates, consisting in affixing 
the hinge and eye-bolt in position, so that 
when the said doors or gates are closed, the 
outer face thereof is flush or approximately so 
with the outer face of the fencing or brick 
work, and, at the same time, permit the doors 
or gates to be swung through an angle of 
180 degrees or thereabouts. 


17,329 of 1903—H. Van 
Faatener. 

A sash fastener, comprising a rectangular 

plate, one member of which has a barrel con- 

nected thereto, and barrel having a longitu 
dinal slot provided with notches at its ends, 

a bolt working in the said barrel and having 

a laterally-projecting pin or stud, a cap 

encircling the barrel and enclosing the said 

slot and notches, said cap having lugs formed 
thereon by which it is secured to the plate and 

a keeper plate, having an aperture or socket 

adapted to receive the forward end of the 

bolt. 

589 of 19094—H. Witson and WUILsoNs 4ND 
Maruresons, Lrp: Method and Apparatus 
for Rapidly Heating Water for Domestic 
and Like Purposes. 

This invention relates to a method and appara- 

tus for rapidly heating water for domestic and 

like purposes. In carrying out this invention 
an outer metal case is constructed. From the 
base of said case, some little distance towards 
the top, the case is formed with double walls. 
leaving a small space which is open at the 
top. Attached to the inner portion and at the 
top of same is a plate or the like, forming 
what may be termed the bottom of the outer 
case. In the said plate are formed two aper- 
tures. Leading from the top of the case 1s an 
opening, which may be connected to @ pipe Cr 
the like in any convenient manner. At the 
opposite sides or ends of said case, in proxt- 
mity to the bottom of same, are openings, 
such openings being for the admission of water 
to the space, the most convenient opening 

being used, a cap fitting over the one not 1 

use, and the water supply pipe being con 

nected to one of the openings in any con 
venient manner. 

1.415 of 1904.—J. Lewis: A Safety Appliance 
for Mining and other Hoists. 

A safety appliance for hoists consisting in the 
combination, with a cage, of vertical ides 
between which the cage travels, a cable for 
raising and lowering the cage, tongs arranged 
to grip the guides and hold the cage stationary. 
flexible connexions between the tongs and the 
hoisting cable arranged to hold the tongs 
inoperative while the hoisting cable is taut, 
and means connected to the cage and con- 
structed to automatically cause the tongs te 
clamp the guides and prevent the descent of 
the cage when the cable becomes slack. 


1,998 of 1904.—C. A. Bercersen: An Appliance 
for Raising and Lowering Window Sashes 
and Retaining Them in any Desired Position. 

An apparatus, consisting in the combination 

with a worm mounted on an axle revolvable 

in a bracket fixed to the window frame, a 

toothed pinion fixed upon the axle of the said 

axle, a toothed wheel gearing with the pinion 
and fixed by a pin passing through its boss 
upon a spindle revolvable in the said bracket, 

= projecting radially from the spindle, a 
ey having a socket to fit the spindle and 

slots, to engage the pins projecting from the 
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spindle, the said spindle having a number of 
holes to adjust the distance at which it pro- 
jects through the toothed wheel, and a rack 
fixed to the side of the sash, the teeth of the 
rack engaging with the worm. 

6.049 of 1903.—D. A. Low: Drawing Scales, 

Offsets, Pretractors, and Slide Rules. 

This invention relates to drawing scales, off- 
sets, protractors, and slide rules, by means 
of which they ean be made thin, flexible, and 
of practically unvarying length. They are 
made with a centra) layer or strip of well- 
seasoned w« or other material, the length 
of which does not vary appreciably with ordi- 
nary exposure. The division lines and figures 
are printed on the central layer of wood. 
Lastly, thin transparent celluloid strips are 
cemented on each side of the w layer, or 
both faces may be saturated or coated with 
celluloid solution, 


8,387 of 1903.—G. Wnson: Slabs, Plates, or 
Blocks for Walls, 
Slabs, plates, or blocks with grooves, formin 
open channels, made in and along their 
and sides in such manner that the said grooves 
are gradually made deeper, commencing at or 
near to the middle of each slab and running 
right and left therefrom to the ends of the 
vertical channels, thereby two open inclined 
channels Fe formed, each Rigg 2 an 
opposite direction, respectively alo to 
and bottom, end, bed, sides of oath slab m 
block, so that when the slabs are fitted together 
to form a wall, the courses of the slabs easily 
break, joint and closed inclined channels are 
then formed, sha in such manner that the 
air therein, also the air in the vertical channels 
(and recesses which may be made), esca 
therefrom up the vertical channels as the 
liquid binding material (poured down the 
vertical channels) gradually fills the channels. 
8,626 of 1903.—P. J. Woop: An Adjustable 
Roof Scaffold. 
It consists of three primary parts: (1) a base, 
(2) a supporting arm to carry the scaffold 
proper, (3) a thrust bearing, which holds the 
saic supporting arm in position, and by means 
of which the necessary levelling adjustments 
are made. The base consists of a piece of 
flat or other suitable material, formed to a 
horseshoe or other convenient shape, and 
having on its underside a strip or pieces of 
rubber or other material to act as a buffer 
between the base and the tiles on whick it may 
be resting when in use, and as a means of 
preventing slipping. 


8,682 of 1903.—A, P. Macatister and R. R. 
Gis : Linings or Walls of Refrigerating 
Chambers, Heating Chambers, Safes, Strong 
Rooms, or the like. 

This relates to refrigerating chambers, heating 
chambers, safes, strong rooms, or the like, and 
consists in insulating the walls or rendering 
them non-conductive to heat by packing them 
with a lining of boxes or cases containing 
nonconducting or insulating composition, said 
boxes being built up all round the chamber 
in close contact, whereby this division of the 
insulation into a number of small cases or cells 
prevents the insulation settling down, of its 
own weight, and so leaving empty spaces at 
top, as occurs where the material is placed in 
the cavity in bulk. 

9 352 of 1903.—J. Merrit: Urinals. 


his invention relates to glazed ware urinals, 
whether with circular or oval backs, that have 
channels to carry off the urine. In these there 
is an obstruction at each point where the backs 
cross the channel. To ebtiots this, the backs 
are constructed with spaces left out at the 
lower part. and these spaces are filled in with 
division pieces projecting from the back so 
as to engage the backs and form support to 
them, leaving a clear run of the channel from 
end to end, 

21,817 of 1903.—W. Cunurre: Dust Bins or 
Similar Portable Receptacles for Containing 
Domestic or other Refuse. 

Means of securing the lids or covers of dust 

bins and similar receptacles, consisting of a 

rod or bar secured to the underside of the 

lid and passing through a hole in the bin, the 

lid being capable of being turned down the 

side of the bin, guided and held by the rod. 


781 of 1904.—W. H. Boncartz: Apparatus for 
Construction of Conerete, Cement, or like 
Wallis. 

An apparatus for construction of concrete, 

cement, or like walls, consisting of several 

boards, whose narrow edges ate placed upon 
each other, and which mutually support each 
other by means of struts, por | boards being 
held together by connecting means (trusses, 
screws, otc.) passing through them and enabling 
them to be adjusted to any distance desired to 
correspond to the thickness of wall required 
and which, by means of dies also held in the 
planks by bolts, “enables a design to be 
stamped at once into the wall being made.” 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 16.—By KIVRELL & Harers (at Hols- 


w y). 
Holsworthy, Devon. — “Southcott Farm,” 
352 a. 2 Fr. 11 p., f 
“ Keephill’s Farm,” 113 a. Or. 16 p., f..... 
“ Greenway,” etc., closes, also cottage and 
s., afea 5 &. Br. 17 p., fi. id cece ee cee 


March 17.—By NIGHTINGALE, PHILLIPS, & PaGe 
(at Kingston). 

m-on- Thames, Surrey. — Pen- 

rhyn-rd., “ St. Alban’s House,” u.t. 53 yrs., 

Glo GOR OF. BBE. sic ctsvacwnvasee ceoy 
March 21.—By Hy. CaapmMan & Co. 

Southall, Middlesex. —- Avenue-rd., a free- 

hold building site, area 7,770 ft., f....... 


By May & PHILPOT. 
Brixton.—175, Tulse-hill, area } an acre, u.t. 
OD vin., Gf. 108; Be. Be ss. cise eee 
18 and 20, Brandon-rd., u.t. 46} yrs., g.r. 
GE. Gan, C8. CR. Gti cn dk se sewcccvcsanees 
$82, Brixton-rd., u.t. 22 yrs., g.r., ete, 
RUE. Bg sighs scecctaescenneseeaans 


By NicwoLas, DENyER, & Co. 
Stoke Newington. —100 and 102, Park- 
at., a.t. 76 yrs., gf. 141, yr. 641.......... 
26 to 32 (even), 36 and 38, Grayling-rd., u.t. 
64 yrs., g.r. 42/., y.r. 2202. 


Aes eeee rere rare enenne 


By T. B. 
Regent’s Park. — 76, } 4 
19 yrs., gr. 41. 108., er. B5%...........-- 
Acton.—72, Mill Hill-rd., f., y.r. 302. ...... 


March 22.—By REYNOLDS & Eason. 
Bethnal Green. —Surat-st., f., g.r. 21/. 15s., 
reversion in 50 yrs... ......662- se cence 


By WarirorD, Dixons, & WINDER. ~ 
Wandsworth.—16, Morella-rd., u.t. 77} yrs., 

@v. Bl. 16s, YF. AOL, oc cee sereseecnses 
Dulwich.—110,'Goodrich-rd., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 

GL. 10e., ¥.F: BOR Bb. 2c cc cccgeceesseves 


By NIGHTINGALE, PHILLIPS, & Pace 


(at ——_. 
Clay: , Surrey.—1 to 12, New-rd., f., w.r. 
Hare-la., six freehold villas, er. 2400. °° >... 


March 23.—By Grppy & GIppyY. 
Chobham, Surrey.—* Malthouse Farm,” 12a. 
OF, BApn, fig Po vc rcsssccvevsecseccesecs 


By Hosson, RicHaRps, & Co, 
Herne Hill,—23, 25, and 27, Lowden-rd., u.t. 
62 yrs., g.r. 14/. 10s., y.r. 901. 88. ...... 
Anerley.—27 to 33 (odd), Stoddart-rd., u.t. 
72} yrs., g.r. 22/., y.T. 1561. ............ 
Norwood.—154, 156, and 162, Tennison-rd., u.t. 
67} yrs., gr. 16/. 108., y.r. O87. 165....... 
Brixton.—35, 30, 41, 43, and 44, Perran-rd., 
ut. 75% yrs. g.r., 322. 10s., y.r. 166. .... 
Wandsw —27 to 35 (odd), Lower-gr., w.t. 
563 yrs., g.r. 20/., y.r. 1371. O8........... 
By THURGOOD & MaRTIN. 
Leicester-square.—8, 9, and 10, Lisle-st. (s.), 
area 2,526it., f., y.r. 2071. 108. .......... 
Hackney.—116, 116a, 118, and 120, Mare-st. 
(s.), and 6, Tryon-ct., area 2,900ft., f., 
y.t. 1561. 6s. 


By F. G. WHBATLEY & Son. 
Stratford.—173 and 175, Romford-rd., f., 1182. 
Canning Town.—1 and 3, Francis-st., f., w.r. 

AE ANG ao x odds top heessepoes ses cee ens 
Poplar.—15, Mauve-st. (8.), and 1, St. 
Leomard’s-av., £., YB GB cecccvsacess 
Blackwall.—12, Harrup-st., and 8, Scouler-st., 
u.t. 534 yrs., g.r. 67. 15s., y.r. 547.128. .. 

By WesTMORE & YOUNG. 
Norwood.—58, Central-hill, u.t. 50} yrs., g.r. 
SUE, 06s; Oe la ths Grn haere eceerdens 
By Exnest OWERS. 

Hampstead.—land 2, College-ter., u.t. 48 yrs., 
GF. BOUL, yt. 1GOL. 2... ce weceveoccccecs 
Hounslow, Middlesex.—49, High-st. (s.), area 
16, QOO8E., Co, Fike MOE. no cecwcccccccocves 
y.—1, Salisbury-pl., f., w.r, 222, 2s... 
Ealing.—Coningsby-rd., f.g.r. 74/., reversion in 


Tee e eee eee eee ee eee eee ee) 


54 yrs. 
Alacros- villas, f.g.r. 35/., reversion in 54 yrs. 
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March 24.—By Epwis Evyay; 
Westminster.—20 and 21 Kensington-pl, ut. 


u 


15} yrs., g.r. 10/., er. 6 
and 15, Kensington. 


18, 14 5, Kensington-pl., and ‘80 ang © 
“? 0 and 
oh pao me YES, G-F-,201., y.r. 
Pimlico. 


RN es a 

Wandsworth.—4, Keswick-ter., wt. 76} vn 07 
g.r. Bi. 88., er. 46. Raa Fon Rae 3 
— td., iger. 182. wt 7 
86h yre., gr. a. .......... - cpmeebes e: 235 
Romford, Essex.—91 to 129 (odd), Mark’s-rd., - 
Kew a 50} vem. 8. Ol, wer. 2771. lis...” 700 
Malden, — y-ter., fig.r. 15 7 
reversion in 95 yrs...... ane — 7 315 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 

Cripplegate.—70, 72, 74, and 76, Whitecross- 
st. (8.), area 16,500 ft., fp... 15,000 


. By C.'C. & T. Moore, 

tepney.-—13, Rectory-sq., ut. 60 y 

ms mS 10s. Yet. 201 *; ale all ate 36 
nstone,— 81 (odd), Harrow-green 2 
with yard, stabling, ete. area 13,000 ft" 

u.t. 3" gr. 45/., wer, 259]. 6s é 


Hackney.—2, 4, 6, and 8, Holcroft-rd. ‘+ — 
89 yrs., g.r. 12/., wir. 158/. 12s, " 6m 9a 
sa By VaRLey & Lockrne. 
Stoke Newington. —28, Fairleigh-rd.. u.t. 60 v 
gr. 71, @r. 55... ..., tate we ies 475 
By NEWBON, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
King's Cross.—39, Argyle-sq., u.t. 37 yrs 
71. 10s., y.r. GOL. ..... Raa Rate 640 
Cnlofionlans —No. 516, u.t. 38 yrs., gr. 2, 
ah tr ence hv ke 6 EnneG oS 60% 09 0 ise 
catedonian-ra’~No. $18, i.g.r. 10/., u.t. 38 yrs,, _ 
RL WEES yea eee Sethe 5 
Holloway.—04, 98, and 106, Hornsey-ri. (s.), as 
ut. 38} yes., g.r. 12., y.r 135/........... 950 
Dalston.—08, Lenthall-rd., u.t. 553 yrs., g.r. 
ee MMs ois ha 6b 85.4 bse vide oe 400 
Wandsworth.—38a, Earisfield-rd., f., e.r. 42), 545 


By Stmson & Sows. 
Southwark.—80, Great Dover-st., f., y.r. 48/. 760 
Sydenham.—2 and 4, Trewsbury-rd., ut. 
06 Sen, ge 160.) 9a. OO. ..... 2.00 8s., 700 
2, 4, and 6, Kangley Bridge-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., 
g.r. 18/. 186., w.r. 88/. 8s, : 


PE: sab on CeRK A Ces 50 
Plumstead, Kent.—118 and 1184, High-st. (s.), ; 
Mee MU Se Ckw Siw x Gus cdccctedencuce 3,050 
Merton.-—-55, 57, 61, and 63, High-st. (s.), f., 
WB ERMCMD GU ek sceck cusccesccecs 2,460 
1 to 11 (odd), Briscoe-rd., f., w.r. 1561. .... 1,660 
Briseoe-rd. (freehold warehouse, stabling, 
es ie OE Pao '8 <p cn coovrs coscecse 440 
Tooting.—102 and 104, Upper Tooting-rd. (s.), 
Mig RN ES Saeco wl n akit Ouak chases ace 1,850 
March 25.—By KNieut, Fraxkx, & RUTLEY. 
Woolley, Hunts.—* The Woolley Manor 


Estate,” including ‘“ Manor” and 
* Lodge” Farms, 940a. 3r. 8p., f., y.r. 
DUE Fa dak cas SERS DPA Lb wk eas aamedveye 11,000 
By BLake & Dannatr. 
Catford.—5 to 16 (odd), Wildfell-rd., u.t. 71 
8. 


FER, BEe Rann Wek. BOB. AB. occ cc cecees RS? 
By C. W. Davies & Sox. 
Stoke Newington.—35, Hawksley-rd., ut. 70 
, wr. 6, y-r. Miss wea eONSSuakee 24 
16 to 21, Brown’s-pL, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 9/., 
ee cds eb nedeacenéass 230 
Hackney.—105 to 121 (odd), Pritchard’s-rd., 
u.t. 68} yrs., g.r. 41/., w.r. 2067. 14s. .... 1,130 
By Hitizer & PARKER. 
Lewisham.—48a, High-st. (s.), f., y.r. 1602. .. 2,525 
91, High-st. (s.), f., y.r. 602. ...........4-. 1,050 
East Ham.—220, High-st. (s.), f., y.r. 85... 1,480 
High Barnet, Herts.—110, 112, and 1124, ea 
High-st., £2, FaB. BIBL... wcrc ceccceeees 4,750 
By Nott, CarTwricat, & ETCHES. 
Pimlico. —114, Lupus-st. (s.), u.t. 30 yrs., g.r- 
a 2) |) Soe 9K 
93, Lupus-st. (s.), u.t. 24 yrs., gr. 101, y.r. - 
83, Moreton-ter., ut. 27 yrs., g.r. 82., evr. . 
ODMR. acdididccbwayenereiizesccess 420 
Croydon.—4, Elmwood-rd., f., y.t. 45/. .....- 550 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freebold 
pone ~o for wren ae aes i ~y 
ved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. ; 
{for freehold ; ¢. for doyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental . 
a.t. for unex term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
‘square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent : 
‘av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
.grove: b.h. for beer-house ; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


——— ----- 
MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4. x 
ent-street Pol; mic.—Professor Vivian Lewes 0p 
«Phe Chemistzy 0 Air, Fire, and Water,” X. 5 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society. — Annual Geners’ 


' Meeti 
oe WRPHEDAY, AON OS ongiss 
i itectural Association.—Mr. J. <: 
et AT at Woods for Internal Work. 
8 Mauild ra’ Poremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
M of the Members. 5 p.m, 1. 
Corned Carpenters (Carpenters’ H ied 
\Mr. H. Eustice on “ Timbering in Mines,” illustrat 
i with lantern slides, 6 p.m. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 8. 
' ; ail , Westminster Palace 
| Junior eng ECan ae Ventilation of 
Factories,” by Mr. Kenneth Gray. & p.!- y.— Busines 


Architectural Craftsmen's Societ 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard, Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 
ITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXV. (Jul 
THB INDEX (rine ber ber, ny ay given as a supplement ppiemens with 
aoa Binding 
SES for B the Numb are now ready, price 
CLOTH CA a4 cach 


2. 
ING CASES 
fis RIGHTY. ret 


ERS’ VouUmEs = 
SUBSCRIBER UME, om 








, price 9d. each. 
ce ticm ‘The Builder” (bound), 
sent to the Office, will be 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ONS, CONTRACTS pus NOTICKS ISSUED BY 
ON TATE. B ODIES, COU NTY OTHER COUNCILS, 
PROSPER TU sks OF OOMPA NIES, SALES 
ENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &ec., ke. 
estan So OIE woe seeleiiieabiingd os 
S VACANT, PARTNERSHI’IS, APPRENTICE 
or TT RADE AND GENERAL SUVERTIEERED TS. 
under Neredeneese 4s. 
os oaoditd I line . on. ed. 
erms series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, 
: By tt positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 

li {about thirty words) or ~ nal ceeveeeee 2. GG, 

porn iditional ine line (about ten Words) ...........00.. Os, 64, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


,* Stamps must not be tod, MORGAN, nd addressed to the 
Postal Orders, payable to MORGAN, and addvessed to the 
Publisher of f" Tue BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W.C 


ereserene 














Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but * ” % 
impossible in the case of any which ma wy Ay 
HALF. past ONE pt p.m. on SE intended for the 
Outeide Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNES. 
paY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS | or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same m Office before 
TEN o’clook on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be responsible ‘or SRA WINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in rep’ 4 BX vertisementas, and 
recommends PIES 





strongly that of the latter ONLY should be 
sent. 

PERSONS advertist: “THE qo y ” may have Replies 
addressed to the Office, C: 8 Covent Garden, W.C., free of 


charge. Letters will be forwarded envelopes are cen 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the U t— 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after pu lication. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





hey mines ~ BACH. 
(earefully packed) la. 


READING CASES {,, 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





** Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


fs. da. 
Hard Stoeks. ...... 116 O per 1000 alongside, 
Rough Stocks and 


GHG: evi 


in river, 


~ 


0 


” ” ” 
Facing Stocks ... 212 0 ” ” ” 
Shippe BB cccvccvcenss 210 0 ” ” #9 
Flettons oe pe at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts. 113 0 os ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 oo » ” 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 4 4 0 * ” ” 
Do, Bullnose ...... 410 0 ” ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks...... 4 8 0 ” ” ” 
GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers ......13 0 0 o» ” ” 
Headers ............ 12 0 0 ” ” 99 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats.........17 0 0 9 ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 °° ” ” 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 ms *” ” 
Une Side and two 
ends 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 

one End .......2 20 0 0 ” ” ” 
Sp i, ( ‘ham- 

ferred, Squints. 20 0 0 
Best Dit nel Salt “4 a is e 
Glazed. Stretch- 

ers,and Header 12 0 0 * ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats.........14 0 0 90 ” ” 
DoubleStretchers 15 0 0 o ” ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 »” ” ” 
= -_ and two 

eR 
Two Sides and = @ a 

one End ......... 
“pays, Cham- apele . e 3 

erred, Squints 14 
Second Quality, pe f 2 7 

ite and 

Dipped Salt 

Fane .......:.4. 200 - less than best. 
om s. d. 

ames aud Pit Sand...... « 7 3 per yard, delivered, 

nes Ballast........., jeeapte’ 6 
st Portland Cement ..... . 0 0 per "ton, rs 


“Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 ,, 


Nork.—The cement o: 

r li 
ro =“ me is exclusive of the ordinary 
ory Stone Lime............... 28. Od. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in i 27s, Me Sie aon 


- per ton at rly, dpt. 
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| 
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BUILDER. 











STONE, 
Batu STONE 
gous, Paddington Depét 


delivered on road wag 


Do. do. delivered on road w: waous, 


Nine Elms Depét ....... 
PoRTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)- 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on roe 


wagyons, Paddington depot, Nine 


Elins depot, or Pimlico Wharf.. 


2 1 bi per ft. cube. 
Se ln 
ud 
2 1 a “s 


White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 


Ancester in blocks 


Beer e MR oa 
Greenshill _,, .110 
Darley Dale in bloc ks...2 4 
Red Corsehill ae 35 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 6 
Red Mansfield os 2 4 


York Strone— Robin Hood — i 


Scappled random blocks 2 0 per ft, cube,deld.rly 


6 in. sawn two sides 
landings to sizes 
(under 4) ft. super.) 2 

>} in. rubbed two sides 

ditto, ditto ........ -2 6 
in. sawn two 

slabs (random sizes) 6 114 

to 24 in, sawn one 
side slabs (random 

sizes) oe 7: 

ld in. to2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 
Harp York 

Scappled random blocks 3 

6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 

} in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto én ow eo @ 

3 in. sawn two 

(slabs random sizes) 1 2 

in, self-faced random 


flags v 


sides 


sides 


te 


Hopt: m Wood Hi art d Bed) in : bk ut ks 4 


23 


6 in. sawn bo 


- 7 pn in. do, 12 
SLATES 

in. in. Ge. .@ 
20 x lO best blue Bangor 1% 
20 x 12 ~ Bee . 
20 x 10 best seconds,, 12 15 0 a 
2x 12 ,, = = - 2.10. 0 a 
16 x & - on ra 7 090 “ 
20 x 10 best blue Port 

madoe ind 3 12 ¢ ‘ 
16x 8 best blue Port 

madoe . 6 12 6 . 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- a 

fading green. 15 2 6 S 
20 « 12 os ” 17 26 , 
18 x 10 ~ ay 12 lo O os 
16 x & ja Ww 5 O i 
20 x 10 pe rmanent green 11 10 0 * 
18 x 10 = a © 10 0 pas 
16x 8 ‘os a 6 10 0 a 

TILES. 
s. d. 


Best ee red rooting tiles . 42 
I 


ip and Valley tiles 3 

Best Brosely tiles eee mM 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 
Hip and Valley tiles 4 0 


Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
brindled do, (Edwards) 57 


Do. Ornamental do ...... “wo 0 
Hip tiles ......... 4 0 
Valley tiles . s 0 


Best Red or Mottled ‘Staf 


fordshire do. (Peakes) 51 
Do, Ornamental do... } iM 6 
Hip tiles ...... Te 

Val ley PE Since: SOD 
Best “Rosemary” brand 


plain tiles..... 


0 per ft. 


8 per f 


thy. 


th 


24 


eube 


t. Super, 


s per foot super, 


_. 5 
1 1] per ft. eube,deld rly dep: it. 


” 


per ft. ube, 
deld. rly. depot 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 

deld. rly. depot 


per doz, 


” 


per A 


” 


6 per loo 


MZ. 


9 per 1000 


48 Oper 1000 


0 per 1000 at 
7 per doz. 
0 per 1000 


depot. 


” ” 


2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. 
4 


” ” 


*? wma 09 


” ” 
oe ” 
” ” 
” ” 

rr 
” ” 
’ 9 
” ” 
, ” 
” ” 
, ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
’ ” 
” ” 


At per standard. 
£ 


Se 


16 10 
15 10 


12 10 


d 


rly jdepot. 


da. 


0 
0 


Vv 


less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
0 less thn best 


” * ” 
910 
910 


0 
0 


more than 


battens. 


l 0 
= per load of 50 ft. 


Best Ornamental tiles ...... 50 0 " 
Hi tiles ems 2 
Valles tiles ee eh na 
Sent *Hartshill’’ brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 5) 0 per L000 
Do. pressed...... Se ~ 
Do. Ornamental « ee sien a 
SS ene 0 per: doz. 
Valley tiles ... ine ee an 
Woop. 
£ a. d, 
Deals : best Sin. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 im ........cs0eeeeeee 15 10 0 
Deals : best 3 by 4.. S daclahel 1410 0 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 7 in. and 
Sin., and 3in. by 7 in. and Sin, a 10 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6and 3 by 6.. 010 0 
Deals : secom ED. cccacissccoccovessecseoses 1 0 
Battens seconds .. a GS 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. ‘by 6in.. ve ee 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2in. by 5in.... 810 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards - 
Lin, and 1} in. by 7 im. «+....0.. 010 0 
Jim. ...cececeescceesnsncvereeeenseseeee 0 
Fir timber : best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average -_ ification) 4 10 0 
Seconds ..... 45 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in. ¥ $12 6 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) ..... ° 5 0 0 
Swedish balks  .........:.-ceecceceeeee - . : 
> ‘ 


Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 
Jorsers’ Woop. 


5 0 
4 10 
15 
310 
0 
ls 


oe ww we 


White Sea: first yellow ou At per manent. 
te) meer 23 0 

sim . pin, idécabvaccencsevecssesse 21 0 90 22 10 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7in. 700, 8 

, din, BD 3 
a as wae tee 18 10 0 20 0 
sim by 9in. 17 10 0 19 0 
1310 @ 14 10 


Battens, Shi in, and 3in. by 7in. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
@ 


Q 
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WOOD—(continued). 
At per standard, 
ys. a. £ s. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
IE GG « earatodcadccerannannececss 1510 0 16 10 
Battens, 24 in. and3in. by7in. 11 10 6 12 10 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 
3 in, 21 0 0 22 10 
Do. 3i 0 0 19 10 
Battens. Tare Me ee Oe gr oa Ie .BW0 6 15 0 
0 0 17 0 
lw Oo 16 0 
0 0 12 lo 
= yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Ia ilies cathaceiaianadiawaipamaiiaimateniiess 13.10 6 404 
age 3 in. by 9 in 13 0 0 14 0 
pie mei ae 6.¢ ll 0 
White Sea and Petersburg :- 
First white deals, 3 in. by ll in. 1410 6 15 lo 
= 3 in. by 9 in. 13:10 9 14 10 
ese IE a ll 0 0 12 0 
Second white deals, Sin. by llin. 1310 0 14 10 
af a 3 in. by 9in. 1210 6 13 10 
oe battens ...... 910 0 10 16 
Pitch- -pine : Ge 5 0 % 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra . 0 1 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 35 0 © upwards. 
Oddments ...... ceesscéee 0 26 0 
Seconds, regular sizes... 0 28 10 
Yellow Pine oddments 22 0 24 ©°0 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 5 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. Cube ...ccoccccoccesees 026 0 3 
_.. ol ear gee Po eee 02 3 0 2 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 6 5 0 a5 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
NDE sc. caddlbdnatacedecedsulenetetnans 007 > 6 
Zin. do. do. : 0 0 & om 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta. iy 
basco, per ft. super. asinch... 0 0 9 0 0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
a a St ROR hi, See a ie 01 6 0 2 
Dry Walnut, Americ an, saves Site 
as inch ......... Tae ee 7 01 
Se tN 17 0 0 21 0 
| American Whitewood Planks— 
per ft. cube............ ° 0 4 0 
Prepared Flooring Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot 013 6 017 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
mate hed O14 0 0 18 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ..... 016 0 1 0 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot indie vane nae 012 0 O14 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched 012 6 015 
12 in. by 7 in. white, “planed and 
mate hed 4 onan. a 0 
i in. by 7 in. yell yw, mate hed 
and beaded or V jointed brds. O11 O 013 
Zin. by 7in. do. do. do, 014 0 018 
lin. by 7in. white do. do. 010 0 oll 
lin. by 7im. do. do. do. Ol 6 013 
6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


| Cast Iron C 

















JOISTS, 








GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, 


a 
. 


ooc ofc 


0 
6 
6 


or delivered 


Railway Vans, per ton, 


Rolled Stee) 
sections 

Compound 
EE RR aS a 

Angles, Tees and Channe ls, ordi- 
nary sections ...... 

Flitch Plates ’ 

slums : ind Star ne chions 

including ordinary patterns... 


Joists, ordinary 
Girders, ordinary 





METALS, 
Per ton, in Londo. 
Tron— £ sa. d., 2a 4 
Common ee 7 5 0 715 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality “a ce - eae 
Staffordshire ‘Marked Bars” 10 0 0 ... — 
Mild Steel Bars................. 815 0. 9 5 
a Iron, basis pric e o Si. «ve ue 
» Galvanized ......... ‘f 2 os 
("And upwards, according Me size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 915 0 
” ” 24 Be - one W115 0 
26 g. 122 5 0 
Sheet ‘Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 z... . BRD O — 
Ordinary sizes tous. and 24 ¢. es si. = --- 
ecegesese eae _ 


Sheet ‘fron, G 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 


s. d, £ad 


6 a 4 > 
S&S « O 9 5 
717 6 8 17 
8 5°0O 8 15 
726 we (8S S 


Galv snianll flat, best quality 
16 


0 


‘ a 22 g. and 24g. 16 10 Ooms - 
i aan MWe 8 wu. _ 
Galv anised Corregated! Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes6ft.to8ft.20g. 1210 0 ... —_ 
a ~ 2g.and24g. 13 0 0 ... - 
Se: sinnsai mw. O w _ 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. and thicker 1115 0 ... _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22g. & 2g. BM Oe x _ 

Gein. VM O-@ 


Cut ‘nails, Si in. to. BR isedd sates 


9 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. ) 


LEAD, &ce, 


Leap—Sheet, eee 3b. ener 4 5 o sit — 
setae 15 5 ; 





0 0 9 lo 


Per = in London 
£ 


3. & s. 


Pipe in coils sia — 

Soil pipe ........ 17 15 0 _ 

Compo pipe...... 1715 0 - 
Zixnc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne ......... wien OE OS ve 

Silesian...... deledetcdiceindeest eutsnasie BO CO ux - 
CoprER— 

Strong Sheet.. 0 O01 ‘a - 

Thin - 0 O18... - 

Copper nails ... OOo us — 








52 Si aah er mie aR 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 





nee 


































CONTRACTS. 
: a aa ] 
Nature of Work or Materials. } By whom Advertised. | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 

Fire Appliances, Bangour Village Asylum.......... | Edinburgh District Lunacy Board | - % ay R,3.A., Architect, 25, Rutland-square, Edinburgh .. 

oil Tank and Steam Boiler at Gasworks .......... Dundee Gas Commissioners ...... neer, Gasworks, Dundee ................... P, i 

1,000 Tons Of Witin Metal  ..cccsccscdccrsonceecs | Wishaw Town Council............ W. "Rody urg sa lice ag ae By waco CLR ELLE em 
CRE ik cuca sinne nbakewachinkicn eles _ Hamilton Town Council Le gak can | Burgh erveper's 8 Office, 19, Cadzow-street, Hamilton ..........| 

TOR TIGOGE «coo hans cv ccccccctecescssnusvetsentss} i 

Additions to Business Premises, Bridge-row........ | | Darlington a... coces +++. | @. Winter. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darli Ve tion ws) 

Drainage, ete., Plymouth Workhouse........... con | SRO QUMMAME ... 20.0. ec cccicees H. J. Snell, Architect, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth ...... |||" ”’ 

Corrugated Iron School Building for 300 .......... | Warrington Education Committee .. | T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Warrington .........°.°')'"* 
Cast-iron Frames and a ed isddee es akeias Manchester Tramways Committee.. | J. M pe" Tramways Department, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester | 
Furnishings at Gasworks ............02cesecceess Dundee Gas Commissioners ...... A. Yulll Engineer, Gasworks, Dundee ......................., 

Leading Rails a 4" 2,500 of Steel Tram Rails).. Rochdale Tramways Committee .. Rorough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale....................._| 

Ragstone and Styne Seti neg ean PR ens | Sheppey Weds rake veaiabewed cd oF Clerk to the Council, Sheerness.................... 
Wesleyan Manse at es” BE Sn EN LNT ETT FR Nea ei aia . & J. A. Wright, Architects, 1038, Wakefleld-road, Bradford . 
School, Hemsworth, near Wakefield .. PRESS ae pe) eee W. E. Richardson, Architect, Rothwell, Leeds ................ 
Dumer’s-lane Improvement ................. , | Radcliffe U OM cx raakaten ee vcne - neer to Council, Council Offices, Radcliffe ................ 

Rebuilding Little George Inn, Chippenham ... . | Messrs. Wilkins Bros. "& Hudson .. « Matthews, Architect, Institute-chamb., Terrace-walk, Bath | 

Additions to Stabling at Workhouse .......... .... | Cannock Guardians ..... cee see cbs te Veall, Architect, 84, Darlington-street, Wolverham pton...... 

Beighton Sewerage and Sewage Disposal .......... | Chesterfield R.D.C. ..... niet atte | E. Lines, C. E., Union Offices, Chesterfield ............c0cc0005 
Paving and other Work, Stoneham-road, etc. ...... | Hove Co PP Pere creer Bhs Eis: WOON, TOMO UOOIOE 5 ios eS io Sec o's ves cccecnce, 
Painting Sheds at Harbour and Victoria Dock...... Leith Harbour Commissioners .... Office of Superintendent, SIS ME vo cece cascca.. | 

Laying Causeway at Edinb RD 5a kno eel sae do. do. j 

Timber Planking, West Pier, __ RE ewe do. do, i 

20-Ton Steam Crane, Victoria Dock .............. A N do. do. 

Silt GE os ci ce ccccndecs sc chavansbar<enese pg Tt re ee | Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, Ventnor .................... 
Pair Semi-Deta. Ho., ener Junce., Tr wed cake bake |W. Dowdeswell, Architect. Treharris.......................... 

a a re Whiston R.D.C. git esanecnenons et | ® J. Knapman, C.E., Satis” opi , Delph-la. Offices, Whiston | 

CE - itactivedivicosnctiacnesinensuns ates 0. 

Carting Road Materials. . i diane: os sik ciiaiichha de dcditetir'e cae do. do. 
*Electricity Generating Station.............. ... | Stepney Borough Council ........ Secon Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. ...... } 

Church of St. Nicholas, Dundalk .......... 5 Rae a hak ee ._H. Byme & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin... |. 

Additions to Kirkhill House, Offices and Cottay: 2.60 ce cavees iy, ih Mee... 24.5.4... ..... 

House at Macallan Distillery .............. ee) Eee ee eee 10, IR IN oi gist ea NT wl de evned isc tigevences 

DOs |. cctoatenaketuns + eChoes uses nh aas ..++ | Droitwich Corporation............ H. Hulse, Borough Surveyor, Droitwich ...................... | 
en GS inks kicas ncn heed cnn chen was | reted WiTAG. bso ccnascncesceeye W. H. Dawson, NG MUN hee aS SUES Ge aescceescceccese 
ere a ai ea PROS ee ... S.E. & Chatham Railway Co....... ag ee ieee of Stores, 84, ooley street, RR a oe ee 

Library and Caretaker’s House at Penarth ........ Wemieth VAL. -oxicenevsevcess - Snell, Architect, Stanwell-road, Wes ve be ke ceicvecwens 

Sixteen Houscs ih Pare-ovenes, BONY . cn cciccceis 1) le  Ceweawe ee E. David & David, 27, High-street, Cardiff ...................., 
2 SO Woes Oe Ss i kk oss Kicked ans ceddinen es Pe 2 8 Rarer er iF. B. Parrott, Clerk, street, Aylesbury ...............- | 

Cleaning Down, Painting, etc., Police Station ...... Leeds Corporation ..........+.4+/ City Engineer’s Office, Leeds ............. Vitdthn se seeusvaccal 

Cease GRE TO 65 ki seine .vcnsiccseaes seecuaane ee Yee ory er iF. @ i CR, I iin i iis veces dvcnenicewace | 
ROE oko venuatin at vertu + cassonndeus ixbeaneen Edinburgh & Leith Gas Commrs. .. bog eer, Gasworks, New-street, Edinburgh .............. | 
ees OO © iwc cneescccnneyaped eieens Belfast Harbour Commissioners. . F. L. Giles, Harbour E = eee eer 

SE i I, oo soo nk cnecke KmaES eo eeES reed a District Lunacy Board .. Z J. Blane, R.8.A., Architect, 25, a age ant ig Seenany 

Carnegie Library and Museum, Limerick .......... CE i. 5 0b s.v09 65400 0s ORR KE G. P. Sheridan, A.R.I.B, A, 25, Suffolk-street, Du 5h ge } 

ee re eee WENA capex cht hawasee en eet 8. Patan ge" Surveyor to the Council, Argyle road, A 
*Painting, Cleaning, etc., South Branch Library .... M.B.of Fulham ................ h Engineer, Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W..................- | 

Drapery Warehouse, Elgin ...............5ece08, Messrs. T. Baxter & Co. .......... RB B. Pratt, Town and County Bank-bailaings, BRB ATES: | 

>. ok, Oj SS rr Huddersfield Gas Committee ...... | E. A. Harman, M.Inst.C.E., Gasworks, Huddersfield ............ 

Extension of Castleton Sewage Disposal Works .... Rochdale Corporation ............ 5. 8. Platt, Bo Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale ..... 4 

Police and Fire Station, Langton-road, Brislington.. | Bristol Watch Committee ........ a. One Yabbicom, ty Engineer, 63, Queen-s uare, Bristol ...... | 

Two Steam Turbines, King’s-road Power Station .. St. Pancras Borough Council...... | Electricity Department, 57, Pratt-street, N.W. ................ 

Slop Vans, Water Vans, and Material Carta ........ ii kt ae ee | Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-rd. Kilburn, N.W. | 

Two 750-k.w. Turbo Generators .................. Manchester Electricity Committee... F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester 

Alterations, etc., to High Pressure Steam Piping, etc. 

Electric Plant for Locomotive Workshops. . .. | East Indian eevee Company .. C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas. BONO TAG ccc tc cecncivescce 

460 Yards Ornamental Rails, etc., Cathays ‘Park.... Cardiff CREROENII . o'i'bce vicccees | W. Harpur, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, OEE eSeuinsceans j 

Iron Weir Frames and Gearing Thames Conservancy ............ Victoria Embankment, De ee eee ear aak doi fa cane | 

iat MN ca ci Cais: ae ctad kes 0. do. i 
Brick and Pipe Sewers, Belgrave.................. Leicester Corporation ............ E. Geo. Mawhey, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Leicester ..........-- 

WMIOOON BIN TNE a9 05s cbes ty srerseesnsedeuan Metesiey BATAG. 55 ¢ecssecscsave B; Peabeem, Cee MMT noo. c anc cc cess uses veccecssccerss 
Timber, Irom, anG GOores 2... oi Se cc cccccwcceess Leith Harbour Commissioners .... | Office of Superintendent, Tower- Nat . Ses ice rsienee eeueee o 
NI 0 i ha os ns cn ps kane dasasesrannes County Borough of Brighton ...... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton ..............0..00065 | 

ee Ere Woolwich Borough Council ...... | = Sumner, orough Engineer, Seaees coed, Piumstead ........ 

Works Offices & Stokers’ ‘Lobby, Ash-road Gasworks Aldershot Gas and Water Company R W. Edwards, Secretary, Gas and Water ‘Offices, Aldershot .... | 

WOON Se tuanwwedstvcedueennebisenaneacee Glasgow Corporation ............ J.» Young, 102, Renfield-street, GRR  occnncnesd cévcrecicoss 
NG Poo inca 544564540065 aA or eee pee Director-General, Ordnance Survey oo in "Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton | 

eT” RS AR Se eerie United Free Church.............. « Davidaon, Merchant, Aviemore... ............ccccsevsceeces 

Electricity Supply Station, Bridge-st., Loughborough Fae aan Corporation........ re E. King, Architect, Baxter- -gate, Loughborough .........-+-+ } 

5 GO Ws Ge ON ov aide wins cuh ke vabnvereks Southborough U.D.C. ............ P. Hanmer, Clerk, Southborough ..........-..ccesescesceeres 

Lithonia GUNG 656s ie a5 5 ccc k ep vc seewtecbanes | Director-General, Ordnance Survey | Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, doithanipion 

Heating & Ventilating Council Schs., Dean-la.,St. Geo. | Bristol Education Committee...... | La Trobe & Weston, Architects, 20, Clare-street, Bristol ........ 

Railway to Dock at Clydebank ................5. North British Railway Company ee |J. Cathles. Secretary, 23, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh cS keewnaee 

Alterations at Old Electricity Works, Broughton. . Salford Corporation ............../ | Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford ...........+-++« 

Railway between Clarbeston-road and Letterston .. | G.W. Railway Se | Engineer's Office, Paddington Station, London .......0sseeeeee 
*Reconstruction of Royal Oak Station, W. ........ do. do. 

*Alterations to Fire Station, Duke-street............ | County me of Brighton ...... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, NN a i avons 
Stores, Gas and Water Department ............../ WH TAEAN ccatanebaesvesee | J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great = yn Birkenhead .......- 
150 Fixed Revolving Chairs for Libraries .......... Gleagow | pA anscne a gc venevecces | Oe Sie OED Town Clerk, City-chambers, ere pestnseveseers 
Sg ae SE Cea oe ore Houghton-le-Spring R.D.C. ...... | D. Balfour, Engineer, Houghton- le-Spring, R.S.0.........6500%+ 

*Stables and Depot Buildings in Cleveland-street. . | County Borough of Birkenhead ... Bak Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead ..........-.-+++%+ | 
som —— OE ONS 65s 43 00a a ebedex) | Butland County a ache eeenn - A. AGnmas, Clark, Oakham oo... occ cc cw ccvcsesccncscecens 
PORE BOE: és cask Was decceWid shed ncivkwdbcvueve do. | 
Movable Double-power Hydraulic Crane .......... “Swansea ssauees aan aL A. 0. Schenk, M.Inst.C.E., Harbour Offices, Swansea ......+++ 
30-ewt. Movable Hydraulic Crane ................! do. 

Fixed Hand-power Wharf Crane.................. - do. 

Hydraulic Accumulator and Steel Tower .......... do. | do. | 
*New Sorting Office, Seaforth, Liverpool............ | | Commissioners ot H.M. Works, etc. | H .M. Office of Works, Liverpool ..........cccceeseceeeeneees | 
*Erection of Infirmary, Leigh PP a ee er FO CORNOD occas eakncess J. C. Prestwich, Bradshawgate- ye ee ee 

Extension Switch Board Panel .................. | Edinburgh Corporation .......... Resident Electrical Engineer, — e Station, Edinburgh .. | 

Steam and Exhaust Pipe Work .................. do. | 

Construction of Seathwaite Tarn Dam, etc. ........ | Barrow-in-Furness ‘Corporation ....| A. H. Strongitharm, C.E., Ramsden-square, Barrow-in-Furness .. | 

Construction of Covered High Service And do. 

Repairs to Roofs of Mayor's Paddock Baths........ Bristol Baths Committee.......... H. Yabbicom, City heneene 63, Queen-square, Bristol ...... 

Electric de cote el cc men GO ee eee G.W.R, Company........ccevcees Kenned & Jenkin, Engineers, 17, Victo: BW. pcs eecss 

Additions, etc., Pentrepoth School ................ Swansea School Board poigen Saas alden, Clerk, Schoo] Bd. Offices, Dynevor-place, Swansea 

Additions, etc., Danygraig School ................ do. 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works ........,... Bollington U.D.C.......... seeeees | W. H. Radford, C.E., Albion- chambers King-street, Nottingham 

a . —— he a pee elem ihewnnvexens =c phen Lim & Clarkson, Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford ......-- 

Stables an rriage House, etc............. 000. Sekeewne - Eagleton, Architect, King-street, gs Lynn........+++> 

Wesleyan Chapel and Schs., Wetingwoa-ev., aun) 2 PE ee W. J. Morley & Son, Ardieans 269, Taco. og Bradford .. 

Mission Hall at Linacre, near Liverpool............| §# | ........ do. 

Altera., Salvation Army ‘Temple, Choriton-on-Medlock| = |.....°" x Jeffries, 1504, Oxford-road, Manchester........-++++°°° 

2,500 Tams GE BG os oo ies deh cskwi be becdenvns Welngion BBG ss Ske kandcces G. F. Bearn, Assistant-Surveyor, Market-square, Wetagborong) -- 

“*Ereetion at ois Gas Pee 6 Seve che kd SE i AO ees Lie D, — & Son, Architects, 9, Sg hg ristol ....-- 

350 Yards of 3-in. Gas Pipe..........,........... | Aberlour Gas Light Company......|P. M’Donald, Manager. 82. High-street, Aberlour .......--+-+: 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 























Nature of Appointment. j By whom Advertised. Salary Applications 
aa sii ich “ to be in 
+jrchitectural Assistant ............. ‘Yrire bebenve | City of Birmingham.......... , “r week te , 
sarehitectura Scat te bene County of Southampton 7777. hae 4 OE WOE hate axdene di vsnecdedioech cet kak! April 12 
civil Engineering Draughtaman .................. NEE Nesercddicuiec. cca Not stated Perc ncas erecenuenicc ee a ne 
~i2 WOE SCOUT CERO CEC OHEED ECE OO aed Oke dened ebnambe edeecse su da 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, Saag dbitaliaa, - Contracts, | v. vi vill x 


PRICES CURRENT—Continued from page 377. 
LEAD, &&.—(continwed)— 


Per ton. Pert m. 

Beass— £ 8. d. &. a. a. 
Strong Sheet..............perIb 0 O10 ... cae 
Thin Preaeeper es: ea o O11 ; atts 
Tin—English Ingots ...... aa ee Se tae ‘tit 
So.pek—Plumbers’ ...... i 0 0 6 ie 
TinmMen’®.....0...ceccspessees 99 6 S. ... did 
Blowpipe .. 9 Ge: ¢@ ©... ome 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 

lb oz. thirds Bs a D 2d. per ft. delivered. 
op ROPER isos sevtsteetces a lad, ,, “a 
9h om: SME cidss idderncdiacupvanns é 


gg. - HOUR Be kseavesiientiasnicexee a ei 
2b ot. thirds ..,.. obseecegesensevas . ” 9° 
op MR citiiccemassdcaised Sd. os pa 
Dott, CR ee bbah bins cis ensmeees , 4id. ,, os 
5, Maio eek sciecieawnsts 4d. a ee 
Fluted Sheet, 15 oz................ ay ‘= » 
” , o Seeercrree Sad. ” ” 

4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate .. |" a 
F) ” ” ” . Idd. ” ” 
i ” ” CT 2ad. ” ” 

OILS, &c. £ a. d. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels. per gallon 0 1 6 
” » 9» indrums cies i 0 
Boiled ,,  ,, in pipes or barrels. 3 019 


- se » in drums............ a 020 
Turpentine, in barrels .................. a 038 
* in drums... hice an 0 310 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 19 0 6 
Red Lead, Dry isicoubeain x a 19 0 O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .......0.00..... perewt. 0 7 6 


Stockholm Tar ...... i . per barrel 112 0 


VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon, 
re & 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ....................... » 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak ...... be iedaigtAindnsubsaanten 010 6 
Supertine Pale Elastic Oak ........ : 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Chureh Oak. 010 0 
Supertine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches date athesiedsexi tiaras ica : 014 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage... 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ea ee 016 6 
Fine Pale Maple ..................... 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .... 018 0 
ROW ne WR Oi ee eS 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ......... Oe SE O18 06 
White Copal Enamel ..... Ny SEER eee 1 40 
Extra Pale Paper Pbeatetedhs Laie : ba 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ....... sae sek’ 010 6 
Rest Black Japan Gahadadavibinsbadseualoat ico. 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .............. jieceenunsis 09 0 
Brunswick Black ...................... Seubabeah 08 6 
te RIT ES a ne eta 016 0 
Knotting Fai csPictacttaxcata 010 0 
French and Brush Polish .. sind destin 010 0 





TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin 
thould be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach - 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—-Wecannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the eevee: and we cannot publish 
sunouncements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor ~y list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
tnd for special reasons.) 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





\BERBEEG.—For erecting twenty 

aa abe: . y houses, for the 

‘ir Graig Building Club, Mr. Vivian Jones 

uchitect, Hengoed :— ; 
Per house. 

rédies ka £189 0 0 


_BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.—For 2,700 super yards 
‘ conerete foot paths on searoad and promenade, Spittal, 
- coating pier with granite conerete, for the Sanitary 
tare Mr. R. Dickinson, Borough Surveyor, 
Robert Rule, Coldstream (Pier Footpath) £217 15 10 

) Storar & Sons, Spittal (Promenade 

and Ben: BOGS) 5 55. cos coe dase ence 602 1 8 


yt DIFF.—For additions and alterations to the 
— and Dorset Bank, Newport-road, Cardiff, for the 
itectors. Mr. E. H. Bruton, architect, 119, Queen- 


M. Adams, Abertillery*® 


Allowance for 

. old materials. 

. Davies vo -+se+s £3,550 0 0 .. £25 0 0 
': Beames & Nephew 3,320 0 0 :. 20 0 0 
‘Shepton & Son... 3,289 00 |: §3 0 0 





p DE WSBURY. ~For the erection of a shed and home, 
eC, at Watergate. Messrs. Holtorn & Fox, architects 
Corporation-street, Dewsbury - 





DOV ER, —For completing the carriage-way, kerbing, 
hee a of Kitchener-road, for the Town Council. 
. - E, Stilgoe, Borough E . ai i 
en ae " ough Engineer, Maison Dieu 


Tobin «& Co. ..£376 3 518. Lewis.... £200 5 O 
lr. C. Starkey.. 35011 7/G. Munro ..__ 281 9 5 
G. Lewis & Sons 309 1 4 W. H. Grigg, 
0 


Gi. Keeler .... 200 15 Dover® 276 14 10 


EASTLEIGH (Southampton).—For drainage and 
other works, Newtown Estate, for Messrs. Morris, 
Ashby, and Thos. Eliott. Mr. William Burrough Hill, 
¥.S.1., architect and surveyor :— 

W. H. Whitehead he 

7 coreche eee af 

ees inew<_ee Doo oe oe 

Douglas & Richards, Southampton® 1,117 7 6 


. £1,842 18 0 


ERMINGTON (Devon).—For the erection of four 
houses, for Mr. J. Treneman. Mr. William Harvey, 


architect, Cornwood, Devon: 

Flashman...... £1,043 7 6 | Lakeman, 

Prowse iuwae 985 5 0} Avetongifford, 

Andrews ...... 925 00 Kingsbridge *. £800 0 0 
Vincent ...... 807 0 O 


GLASGOW.—Accepted for the erection of warehouses 
and other buildings at the corner of Nelson-street 
( Westside) and Bell-street, for the Corporation. Messrs. 
Thomson & Sandelands, architects, 241, West George- 
street, Glasgow : 

Mason Work: J. Green & Co., Glasgow*. .£9.896 5 2 
Carpenter, etc.. Work: H. McTaggart, 


Bridgeton, Glasgow*® ................ 5,017 10 9 
Cast Iron Work: P. & R. Fleming & Co., 
I nae Caen xtaces dieu daea 413 18 10 


Steel Work: W. Little & Sons, Edinburgh* 2,201 17 2 
Carver: W. Morgan & Young, Glasgow* 307 13 0 
Plumber and Gas: J. Raeside, Glasgow*.. 1,425 3 84 
Plaster: Wemyss & Livingstone, Glasgow* 602 16 1} 
Glazier: R. L. Paterson & Co., Glasgow*® 510 0 6 


Tile: Cherry & Co., Ltd., Glasgow* .... 920 18 6 
Fireproof Flooring : Ferguson & Co., Car- 

lf ree Ten Or PTT ere ee 1,552 12 5 
Painter; T. C. Watson, Glasgow* ...... 390 12 0 


GRAVELLY HILL.—For a one-story building at 
the workhouse, to receive a steam disinfector, for the 
Aston Guardians. Messrs. Whitwell & Son, architects, 
23, Temple-row, Birmingham :— 


A. Colin Hughes, Stratford-road, Birmingham £212 


HANDSWORTH.—For making-up, and storm-water 
drainage of, Park-lane, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. B. Powell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodhouse. 
Quantities by Engineer and Surveyor to the Council: 


ee RS ne SP cand ne eee ea es £1,376 3 7 
oy ere : 1095 9 4 


Pinder Bros., Intake, Sheffield* 998 0 O 
[Engineer's estimate, £1,003 10s.) 


HARROGATE.—For private street improvement 

works in St. Peter’s-square, for the Corporation. Mr. 

F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Harrogate. Quantities 

by Borough Engineer :— 

G. Parsons, Plantation-avenue, Harlow-hill, 
IRROOII 6 in wha Seine scecinewures £166 


HARROGATE.—For sewers and surface water drains 
in Knaresborough-road and Leeds-road, for the 
Corporation, Mr. F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, 
Harrogate :— 
Knaresborough-road Works, 
C. H. Dickinson, Starbeck, Harrogate* .... 
Leeds-road Works. 
Leedham Bros., Christiana-street, New Park, 
Harrogate® .....cccevcccccescnccceceees £588 


£2,060 


HAVANT (Hants).—For new roads, etc., on the 
Bellair Estate, for Major Stubington. Mr. A. E. 
Stallard, surveyor, West-street, Havant :— 


Revised Tenders. 
Tanner & Streeter . £1,629 6 0... — 
J. Me Bast ..ccvece 1,603 0 0. ~— 
J.C. Trueman .... 1,358 0 0. £999 0 0 


Harvey Bros. .. 1,208 18 0.. 1076 2 8 
J. G@. Porter, % 


Glades wood-road, 





G, Hallett... See @ Oi ee 
». Andrews & Son, . 3,064 10 6 50 0 0 
F.Bond .......... 2,980 0 0 °: -- 
Lattey & Co. ....:. 288719 4 3. 400 0 
Gough Bros, 221! 2850 0 0 °. ~- 
}: Burgess cone +++ 286011 0 .. 55 0 0 
‘. 1. Williams .... 2820 0 0 ie ae ah 
J.T. Grinter.... 2.797 0 0 _ 
LW eorman coos) SO ee a 
".Cadwallader.. 27397 3 8 || #7 3 8 
‘woes & Co... 2,706 0 O 20 0 0 
, nian & Son .... 2,760 Si 

Turner & Song®._ 2'598 % 0 ee = . 

[All of Cardiff.) ¢ 


Publie Appointments, xviii. 


HALSTEAD (Essex).—For alterations and additions 
to the Infirmary and Board Room at the Workhouse, for 


Meushvers 4 ee ws Halstead Board of Guardians. Messrs. Clare & 
Green ve 6 sail tae F. Newsome .. 23 15 0 toss, architects : and surveyors, 1, Weat-street, 
wore bioas o £289 13 2] Standard Pa- Finsbury-circus, E.C., and at Chelmsford and West- 

Ne oa. = ‘ 30 0 0 tent Glazing 2 cliffe-on-Sea. Quantities by the architects :— 
Askham.... 33 0 © 21 pet hho BA 12 = . _ [Estimate A :—For the two new wings to infirmary. 
G. Faweett ., 30 11 | | Porritt os ry 1s 0 Estimate B: —For alterations to infirmary, boundary 
“ sree do walls, ete. Estimate C:—For alterations and additions 


to board room, ete.} 


; B Cc Total. 
W. J. Elsdon .... £4,076 £1,959 £825 $6,850 
W. Hopkins ...... 3,700 2,100 1,000 6,800 
Coulson & Lofts .. 3,640 2,016 946 6,602 
Cubitt & Gotts.... 3,390 2,240 B35 6,515 
Potter & Son .... 3,196 2,185 1,070 6,450 
Smith & Son...... 3,465 2,005 977 6,447 
Parren & Son .... 3,474 2,014 916 6,404 
J. Meksey........ $98 1,989 972 6,359 
F. Johnson ...... 3,390 1,900 897 6,187 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd. 3,408 1,843 891 6,142 
Scales & Robins .. 3,300 1,830 865 5,995 
Redding & Son.... 3,328 1,816 830 5,974 
H. J. Linzell...... 3,285 1,844 836 5,964 
S. E. Moss & Co... 3,197 1,836 876 5,909 
ie ta WE NS cac'ae “= - -- 5,895 
Everett & Son .... 3,230 1,795 840 5,865 
2 ee 2,893 1,976 75 5,744 
A. Suckling & Co... 3,130 1,820 750 5,700 
J. rere 2,998 1,845 350 5,693 
GRID vc incius 3,037 1,646 810 =: 5,493 
Mason «& _ Son, 

Haverhill*...... 2,889 1,667 799 5,355 


[Architects’ estimate, total £5,450.) 


HOU NSLOW.-—For making-up Park and Dean roads 
for the Heston and Isleworth Urban District Council 
— P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow 


; a " ¢ Park-road .... £578 
T. Adams, Wood Green* ? Desn-road.... 818 


HOUNSLOW.—For sewer works, Watson’s-lane, 
Heston; Whitton Dean, Hounslow; and Kingsley and 
Heston roads, for the Heston and Isleworth Urban 
District Council. Mr. P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hounsiow, W. :— 

Watson’ s-lane. 


T. Chapman, Hounslow* ...... £594 10 O j 
Whitton Dean. 

T. Watson, jun., Southall*...... 3,162 0 0 
Kingsley-road. 

T. Chapman, Hounslow* ...... 2,212 11 O 


HU LL.—For the erection of riding school and head- 
quarters of the Hull (A.) Squadron of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire Imperial Yeomanry, for Lieut.-Col. the 
Right Hon. Lord Wenlock, V.D., the officer com- 
manding. Messrs. Thompson & Kirton, architects, 
Exchange-buildings, Lowgate, Hull. Quantities by tle 
architects :— 


Bowman .... £1,825 00; T. Grates & 


AOE . 0s 0: 1,784 11 0 eee £1,568 00 
Jackson &Son 1,704 18 3/ Vickerman .. 1,567 00 
Longden .... 1,695 00) J, Wilson & 
errr 1,680 00 . 1,562 00 
G. Houlton... 1,678 00! J. Bilton .... 1,551 147 
Good & Son, iF. Bilton .... 1,533 00 
aren 1,675 O00 | F. Singleton... 1,500 OU 
G. L. Scott.. 1,650 00/J. Taylor & 
V. Knowles... 1,647 4 2 Som*:...... 1400 7@ 
F. Beilby.... 1,633 00) F. Blackburn 
F. Southern... 1,589 12 6 &Son .... 1,496 O00 


| T. J. Windass, 
Wilson.... 1,584 00 307, Hessle- 
Morrel & Son 1,580 00 rd., Hull*.. 1,466 26 
Stephenson... 1,578 0 0/J. R. Woods. 1,434 00 


Hebblewhite & 





ISLE OF WIGHT.—For additional drainage an 
other works, Oakfield Estate, East Cowes, for the Isle of 
Wight Land Company. Mr. William Burrough Hill, 
F.S.L., architect and Surveyor :— 





Douglas & Richards ................ £442 2 0 
Wty See NL. a cub dkecadb cans cosces 379 0 0 


J. Butt, Southampton*.............. 293 10 8 


KETTERING.—For pair of houses, Morley-street, 
for Miss M. Waterman. Messrs. Bird «& _ Batley, 
architects, Gold-street-chambers, Kettering :— 
W. Riddle .... £629 10 0} A. Lewin & Son£579 0 0 
S. Manton .... 608 0 0] Smith, Edmunds, 
Cc, Andrew .... 586 00 GOR cccces 565 00 





LONDON.—For woodpavi works, Netherwood- 
road and part of Richmond-road, for the Hammersmith 
Borough Council. Mr. H. Mair, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Hammersmith :— 

T. C. Starkey. £4,780 11 6;G. Wimpey & 

J. Mowlem & ee £4,443 13 1 
Co., Ltd. .. 4,719 00] Acme Wood- 

D. R. Paterson 4,701 3 4 Flooring Co., 

B. Nowell & Co. 4,554 19 2 "ee 4,406 16 2 
The Improved P. Smith . 4,184 19 6 
Woodpaving 





Belvedere, Kent® 1,249 0 0O.. 949 0 O 


Co., Ltd. .. 4,484 7 0] 
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— - wae nee - 


LONDON.—For work, for te 
Rorough Council. . 
Municipal Offices, 197, High Holborn, W.C. :— 


D. R. Paterson, Bewlay Cliff Wharf, 


sewer 


CameGe® TOR. ... oacs os 00 cu wees . £3,610 3 8 
1.ON DON.—For small warehouse on the site of No, 12, | 


Lant-street, and No. 2, Bittern-street, Southwark. Mr. 





G. A. Lansdown, architect, 9, Regent-street, Waterloo- 
place, S.W. 

Josolyn & Young... £2,570) H. Line .......... £2,100 
Spiers & Son... 2387 W. Vogel Goad.... 2,090 
G. Newton... . esses 2 350 Sims & Woods .... 2,075 
W. Hooper -o.ee 2,300) Johnson & Co. .... 2,073 
B. & A. Gale 2.299 R, Ward & Son 2,071 
S. Polden ~ Be cavaae aeees 
B. E. Nightingale... 2,222 Hibberd Bros., Ltd. 2,028 
Kirk & Kirk ...... 9.377 1 ©, ae kia vies vee 2,000 
Grout Brothers . 2,167) 5. Parsons........ 1,993 
Ford & Walton, Ltd. 2,165 T.G.Sharpington.. 1,980 
W. O. Collingwood 2,124 C. R. Price........ 1,957 
Foster Brothers .. 2,124) R. & E. Evans* 1,908 


LONDON.—For making borings necessary near the 
sites of certain works proposed for the relief of floodings 


in Hammersmith and North Kensington, for the London 


County Council 
Doewra & Son. 
Baker & Son.... 181 2 0} 


£242 1 6! Le Grand & Sut- 


LONDON.—For a pair of new propeller shafts for use 

on the «.s. Burns, for the London County Council :—- 

J. Spencer & Sons, Ltd. ceess Bene @ 

W. Beardmore & Sons, Ltd...... i40 0 O 

Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, Ltd. ... 136 10 (0 

Darlington Forge Co., Ltd. .... 125 0 0 
North-Eastern Marine Encineering 

Co., Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne* 100 0 0 


LONDON For electric jib ci Greenwich 
generating stotion, for the London County Conneil : 


ane. 


(i. Russell & Co., Ltd. £4,545 17 0 
Cowans, Sheldon, & Co., Ltd. 3,402 0 0 
J. Booth & Bros., Ltd. 3.334 0 0 
Jessop & Appleby Bros., Ltd. 3.111 10 0 
Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd., London® 3,105 0 0O 
SOUTHAMPTON,-For alterations to the auction 
vart, N 17, Above-bar, for Messrs. Perkins & Sons. 
Mr. William Burrough Hill, F.S.1., architect and 
sur 
H. Stes & £1,750 17. J. Udall & Co, £1,696 
(. Bart 1,728 | Jenkins & Sons* .. 1,674 
H. Cawt L.710 


1 
Ali of Southampton.) 
riLBURY.—For building houses at 
Christopher MV. architect and 
nd &, Crutched Friars, London, E.t 
Mr. G. Brown £1,170 | Mr. G. W. Cooke® 


Tilbury. Mr. 
Shiner, surveyor, 6, 7, 


£1,149 


making part of Oakdale-road, 
ck-road and Wirral Railway, for 
District Council. Mr. W. H. 
and Surveyor, Public Offices, 


WALLASEY I 
Seacon between D 
the Wallasey Urban 
' ‘ re Engineer 
Egremont 
J. McGeoch, Egremont*® .. / I 36.11 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For alterations and additions. 


Higham Hill Infants’ School. for Walthamstow Eduea- 

tion Committe. Mr. H. Prosser, architect to the Com- 
tt 

R. & E. Evans £2,278 | Sands, Palmer, & 

4. G. Barton 2 915 | ( £2,050 

Pollard & Brand 2,168} J. & J. Dean® . 1,769 


WALTHAMSTOW For new cloakrooms and out- 
ffices, Markhouse-road girls’ and infants iools, for 
ommittee. Mr. H. Prosser, archite 





the Education ¢ 


4. G. Barton £513 Oj}, J.& J. Dean £446 0 
Pollard & Brand 496 0} Sands Palmer, & 
R. & E. Evans 440 ir] ( * 4538 10 





B. NOWELL ¢ Go.. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 


er Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION © 
ROAD MAKING, ee oe 


Holborn 
Mr. G. Wallace, Borough Surveyor, | 


| A. G. Barton. .£1,357 


cliff, London* £133 19 0 | 


| Waterloo-street, 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For isolation stables, for Walt- 


| 


hamstow Urban District Council. Mr. G. W. Holmes, | 


Borough Engineer :-— 
0 0] Rowley Bros. .. £900 00 


| 


' 


; 


c, W. Camp .. 1,226 0 0] Crabb & Son ,. 899 00) 

R. Goodman & J. N. Saunders... 885 10 2 | 
Ree a ees 1,020 00] West Bros. & 

J. W. Abbott... 985 00) POU sa caren 861 00 

W.J. Maddison 959 0 0} J. A. Reed*,... 841 00 

S. J. Scott.... 920 0 0} Fasey & Morton 820 00 

8S. &J. Dean.. 907 00 


WEALDSTONE.—-For street works, Salisbury-road | 


and part of Buckingham-road, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. 


Wealdstone. Quantities by Surveyor :— 
Buckingham-rd. 
Salisbury-road. (portion of). 
MK, DROWN oe ckavens £1,210 0 9 ., £24619 2 
Harvey Bros. ...... 1,444 110 .. 201 0 83 
A. B. Champnias, 

Wealdstone*...... 1,224 9 5 ., 24710 7 
Nowell & Co. ...... 1408 6 7 . 333s 
Greig & Matthews .. 2,011 18 11 .. 40015 0 
Free & Sons ........ 1,342 14 6 .. 230 2 9 
eo | ere 1,298 19 0., 271 411 
Ws: WOU acne ncckvn 1,368 0 0.. 300 0 0 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the erection of a 


warehouse in Station-road, for Messrs. Lalonde Bros. & | 
arehouse in Station | rooms, 


Parham. Messrs. Hans Price and W. Jane, architects, 

Weston-super- Mare, Quantities by 

architects . 

H. A. Forse & G. Sprake .. 
Ben.u . .£3.050 OO0O1G. & J. E 


E. J. Lye . 2.998 10 0 Stokes . 2,340 00 






W. F. Drew .. 2,850 O00/C. & E. Strad- 

C. Addicott .. 2,575 00 ling, Weston- 

C. Taylor .... 2,544 00 super~- Mare* 2,197 17 0 
Gleed Bros. .. 2,489 0 0 


WIGSTON MAGNA.--For the 
granite, for the Urban District Council. 
Clark, Surveyor : 

C. J. Dawes & Son, Public Wharf, Leicester ) At ne 
Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co., Ltd. >. O° Per 
Forest Rock Granite Co., Ltd. ............ ye hedule, 


supply of broken 
Mr. W. G. J. 


Ventilating skylights, ete., Gainsborough-road School, 
Hackney Wick.—In the list of tenders for this work, 
published in our last issue, p. 349, we stated that the 
tender of Messrs. J. Willmott & Sons, of Hitchin, was 
2171. We are informed that the amount of their 
tender was 417/. The mistake was not ours. 


W.H.Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 





Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


yalker, Surveyor, Council Offices, | 


| Asphalte Company 


[APRIL 2, 1904, 
THE BATH STONE E. 
nian FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINpDs 
siete —— STONE. ws 
» for Hardening, Wate 
and Preserving Building Mateusle 


HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and © : 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. ; 
London Agent :—Mr E. A. Willi 
16, ven-street, Strand” 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
(Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouss 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 





Trask and 


| Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


. £2,483 97! 


_ accurately and with despatch. [Telephone 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Hardiny-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED 

No. 44 

METCHIM & SON cs Wand 
#2, CLEMENT'S LANE, ki 

“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 11, 


JOSEPH S. PETERS. 
Merstham Grey Stone Lime 


WHITE CHALK LIME, BLUE LIAS LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, PLASTER, &c., &e. 
Delivered in truck loadsa to any Railway Station, or by ca 
in London 
LONDON DEPOT-417, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E 
WorKs-~-MERSTHAM, SURREY. 


GRICE & CO., 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd., KENSINCTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 








Srone : 
MERCHANTS, 





Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or sma 

uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerl», 
Headstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in London or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. py]. KINGTON & CO 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


(EsTaBLisHEeD 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING ‘WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 





Registered Trade Mark 


Potonceau Asphalt 





CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. ‘Se 
pees ave: WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











co 


EWART’ 

73 EM PRESS 33 
SMOKE 
CURE 








THE CURE FOR SM 


FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
S80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
“EMPRESS” 


EWART & SON Luimitep 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “‘ SECTION 55°’ POST FREE. 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 





OKY CHIMNEYS 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 





iene 








We 
th 


Br 
fla 





